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The Birds of Monument Valley Park, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


By EDWARD R. WARREN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


OLORADO SPRINGS is one of the most fortunate places in the 
C country in its possession of a system of parks which cities of many 
times its size would be proud of and glad to own. We owe this 
largely to the generosity of one of the founders of the town, one may say the 
founder, General Wm. J. Palmer, who, in the last years of his life, gave two 
large tracts of land, laid out in completed parks, besides roads and mountain 
trails, to Colorado Springs, together with funds toward their maintenance for 
a certain period—a magnificent gift. The present article has to do with but 
one of these tracts, known as Monument Valley Park, a long, narrow strip on 
the west side of the city, traversed its entire length by Monument Creek, 
which flows in a southerly direction. The length of this park, from end to end 
in an airline, is a trifle over two miles, its greatest width about a thousand feet, 
while in places it is less than half that. The western boundary, which is the 
right of way of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, is quite regular, but the 
eastern is the reverse and much broken. The ground is all the comparatively 
level flat or plain forming the banks of the stream, which flows in ahannel or 
bed ten or twelve feet deep. Normally there is but little water in this stream, 
but heavy rains have filled it at times and even caused it to overflow its banks. 
These rises are always very sudden and come from the violent storms in summer 
known as “cloud bursts.” Because of these floods, it has been found necessary 
to protect the banks with riprap and concrete retaining walls. 

The northern half of the tract has been left much as it was originally, so 
far as the trees and shrubs are concerned, though of course walks have been 
laid out, and ponds excavated, and additional trees and shrubs, with a few 
flower beds, have been planted. It is this portion, which is not far from my home, 
where most of my observations have been made, and which is shown on the 
accompanying map. The southern half is somewhat more formally laid out, 
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though all the original trees were left, as far as possible. These trees were 


broad- and narrow-leaved cottonwoods and willows; 


there were also wild 


cherries and various shrubs. In places these latter form dense thickets, 


often overgrown with clematis. Maple, elm, spruce and cedar trees have been 
planted, and many flowering shrubs, such as lilac, snowball, etc. The park 
authorities have placed feeding-tables at intervals through the park, and in 
winter these are supplied with suet and seed. Altogether, it is a splendid place 


SCENE IN 


MONUMENT VALLEY PARK.—SUMMER 


for birds, and the list of species I have observed there myself now numbers 
103, over a third of the total number of species recorded for E] Paso County. 


This list is as follows: 


Mallard. Migrant; early spring. 
Green-winged Teal. Migrant; spring and 
autumn. 
Blue-winged Teal. 
autumn. 
Pintail. 
Shoveler. 
Lesser Scaup. 


Migrant; spring and 


Migrant; spring. 
Migrant; spring. 

Migrant; spring and au- 
tumn. 

Bufflehead. Migrant; spring. 

Ruddy Duck. Migrant; spring. 


Black-crowned Night Heron. Migrant; 

Least Sandpiper. Migrant; spring. [spring. 

Solitary Sandpiper. Migrant; spring and 
late summer. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Summer resident. 

Ring-necked Pheasant. Resident; intro- 
duced. 

Mourning Dove. Summer resident. 

Turkey Vulture. One seen flying over. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk. Casual; spring and 
summer. 
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Western Redtail. Seen flying over. 

Rough-legged Hawk. Seen in winter. 

Pigeon Hawk. Seen in autumn and winter. 

Sparrow Hawk. Summer resident. 

Kingfisher. Spring, summer and fall. 

Batchelder’s Woodpecker. Occasional; 
winter. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Lewis’s Woodpecker. Occasional. 

Red-shafted Flicker. Resident. 

Western Nighthawk. Summer. 

White-throated Swift. Occasional; spring. 

Broad-tailed Hummingbird. Summer. 

Kingbird. Summer resident. 

Arkansas Kingbird. Occasional; summer. 

Say’s Phoebe. Occasional; spring, summer 
and fall. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher. Migrant; spring. 

Western Wood Peewee. Summer resident. 

Traill’s Flycatcher. Summer. 

Least Flycatcher. One seen. 

Desert Horned Lark. Seen in winter. 

Magpie. Winter resident; known to have 
nested once. 

Long-crested Jay. Occasional in winter. 

Woodhouse’s Jay. Occasional in winter. 

Pifion Jay. Seen flying over; fall and winter. 

Bobolink. Spring;,seen two different years. 

Cowbird. Spring. 

Thick-billed Redwing. Spring. 

Western Meadowlark. Spring, summer 
afid autumn. 

Bullock’s Oriole. Summer resident. 

Brewer’s Blackbird. Summer resident. 

Bronzed Grackle. Seen once in spring. 

Western Evening Grosbeak. Occasional 
winter visitor. 

Cassin’s Finch. ‘Occasional winter visitor. 

House Finch. Resident. 

House Sparrow. Resident; more common 
in summer. 

Western Vesper Sparrow. Spring. 

Western Lark Sparrow. Spring. 

White-crowned Sparrow. Spring 
autumn. 

Gambel’s Sparrow. Spring and autumn. 

Western Tree Sparrow. Winter resident. 

Western Chipping Sparrow. Spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Clay-colored Sparrow. Spring, rare. 

Brewer’s Sparrow. Spring, rare. 

Intermediate Junco. Winter. 


Summer resi- 
[dent. 


and 


' Pileolated Warbler. 


Shufeldt’s Junco. Winter. 

Montana Junco. Winter. 

Pink-sided Junco. Winter resident. 

Gray-headed Junco. Winter resident. 

Mountain Song Sparrow. Winter resident 

Lincoln’s Sparrow. Spring. 

Mountain Towhee. Summer 
also seen in winter. 

Green-tailed Towhee. 
summer resident. 

Black-headed Grosbeak. Summer resident. 

Lazuli Bunting. Summer resident. 

Western Tanager. Spring. 

Barn Swallow. Spring and summer. 

Tree Swallow. Seen in spring and summer. 

Violet-green Swallow. Spring and summer. 

Rough-winged Swallow. Spring and 
summer. 

Northern Shrike. Winter resident. 

White-rumped Shrike. Spring. 

Western Warbling Vireo. Summer resi- 
dent. 

Plumbeous Vireo. Seen in spring. 

Virginia’s Warbler. Seen in August. 

Orange-crowned Warbler. Spring. 

Yellow Warbler. Summer resident. 

Audubon’s Warbler. Spring and autumn 

Grinnell’s Water-thrush. Once seen in 
spring. 

MacGillivray’s Warbler. Spring. 

Western Yellowthroat. Spring. 

Spring and autumn. 

Catbird. Summer resident. 

Brown Thrasher. Spring and in August. 

Rock Wren. Once in spring. 

Western House Wren. Summer resident. 

Long-tailed Chickadee. Winter visitor. 

Mountain Chickadee. Winter visitor. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Once in October. 

Townsend’s Solitaire. Winter visitor. 

Olive-backed Thrush. Spring migrant. 

Alaska Hermit Thrush. Spring migrant. 

Audubon’s Hermit Thrush. Spring mi- 
grant. 

Western Robin. Summer resident. 

Mountain Bluebird. Occasional in spring 
and summer. 

Besides the preceding, the following 
named birds have been reported as seen 
by others: Wilson’s Snipe, Long-eared 
Owl, Aiken’s Screech Owl, Western 
Horned Owl, and Dipper. 


resident; 


Spring; probably 
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THE WINTER BIRDS 


Some of the winter birds mentioned here are true winter residents in the 
park, spending that season there; others are merely casual or occasional visi- 
tors, in some cases having been noted but once or twice, and in other cases are 


CATBIRD 


of irregular occurrence in dif- 
ferent years. As might be 
expected, Tree Sparrows and 
Juncos are the most abundant, 
no less than five sorts of the 
latter birds having been noted, 
as the preceding list shows. 
The Pink-sided is the most 
common, with the Gray-headed 
next; the others are compara- 
tively rare. These birds are 
together more or less, and 
spend a good deal of time about 
the food-tables, but also hunt 
for seeds in the grass and about 
the bushes. Their relative 
abundance varies somewhat, 
sometimes one being the more 
numerous, sometimes the other. 
The first Tree Sparrows some- 
times come as early as Septem- 
ber 22, and they are gone by 
April 15; while the first Juncos 
usually come early in October, 
but have been seen September 
30, and have about all left by 
the middle of April though 
once noted on the 27th. In 
December, 1913, we had an 
unusually heavy snowfall and 
for a time the Sparrows and 


Juncos were rather scarce, but returned as the snow disappeared. 

One or two Song Sparrows spend the winter, and are somewhat exclusive, 
not associating much with the other birds, though I have seen them at the 
tables occasionally. Other members of the Sparrow family are the House 
Finch, Cassin’s Finch, Evening Grosbeak and Pine Siskin. With the excep- 
tion of the first named, which is a permanent resident in town and in the 
park, these are all extremely irregular, sometimes very abundant, sometimes 
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very rare. The last winter or two they have hardly been seen at all. House 
Sparrows are seen in winter, but more commonly in summer. 

There are always some Red-shafted Flickers, and in early spring one sees 
an occasional “hybrid,” with yellow wing and tail feathers of the Flicker, 
combined with the red mustaches of the Red-shafted. These winter Flickers 
are very likely birds from more northern localities, while the breeding birds 
in summer come from southern winter quarters. Once in a while a Batchelder’s 
Woodpecker, our form of the Downy, is seen, but not often. I have yet to see 


ROBINS AND NEST 


a Hairy in the park, though it is really a more common bird with us than the 
Downy. Magpies come from the foothills and mountains to winter in the 
park; perhaps the suet on the tables has something to do with that. They 
arrive in September and October, and are gone early in April, sometimes the 
last of March. In 1914 a pair nested, to my disgust, for I am sure they must 
have done harm to the other birds nesting there. They are rather shy and do 
not care for a close acquaintance. Long-crested and Woodhouse’s Jays are 
occasionally noted, and Pifion Jays have been seen flying over. 

A Northern Shrike made his headquarters in the park for quite a while, 
one or two winters; an occasional bird hung in a bush testified to his activity. 
Both the Mountain and Long-tailed Chickadees are seen now and again, and 
sometimes seem to remain permanently for some little time, being observed 
regularly. Sometimes a Townsend’s Solitaire appears. A Rough-legged Hawk 
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was once noted in January for two or three successive days, and Pigeon Hawks 
are not infrequently observed. Horned Larks have been seen rarely. There 
were at one time three Ring-necked Pheasants in the northern end of the park, 
a cock and two hens; one of the latter disappeared, and at present I am not 
at all sure if there is 
more than one bird 
left. They attempted 
to nest, but the nests 
were broken up or the 
young killed, possibly 
by cats. 

The winter life of 
the park, if not so 
varied as in summer, 
is always interesting, 
and the observer can 
always find some birds 
to study, and the fact 
that the birds vary 
much in numbers adds 
to rather than detracts 
from the interest; it 
gives a bit of chance 
to the game. 

Usually in late February or early March the first Mountain Bluebirds and 
Robins come, and for a while there is a mixture of the first of the spring and 
the last of the winter birds, but presently the latter are all gone, except per- 
haps for a few belated stragglers. 


MOUNTAIN TOWHEE 


THE SUMMER BIRDS 


Under this head I include not only the true summer residents but also the 
migrants passing to and from their summer homes. Some of these migrants 
or visitors are summer residents in the mountains and foothills close by, and 
even on the plains, but do not find the conditions they desire for breeding within 
the park limits. As my list shows, several species of Ducks have been seen on 
the ponds and reservoir, and I am hoping to see more make the park a refuge 
and resting-place as the years go by. I have seen seven Mallards in one flock 
on a pond on a stormy March day. The Spotted Sandpipers come about the 
first week in May, and are gone by the middle or last of September. Last 
July I saw a pair with at least one young bird in downy plumage; I have 
always been quite sure they bred in the park, as they have been about every 
summer, but this is the first direct evidence. 
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It is difficult to say what are the most abundant summer residents in the 
park, though I suspect the Robin will probably head the list, at least one finds 
more of their nests than of any other species; but it is usually no trouble to 
find a Robin’s nest, as they place them often in the most conspicuous places, 
and places which certainly show faith in mankind, as when one builds directly 
above a seat beside a much frequented walk, and another in a small spruce 
beside another walk and less than five feet above ground. I stood close beside 
this latter nest and watched the builder put some of the finishing touches to 
her house. Many of the older cottonwoods and willows have been trimmed in 
such a fashion as to leave flat stubs, grown about with twigs, forming “whorls,” 
and these are favorite nest sites for Robins. One site was occupied for two 
seasons in succession; last spring it was vacant. No doubt, two broods are 
often raised. 

Next to the Robins, the House Finches are abundant breeders, and their 
favorite nesting trees are the little spruces and cedars which have been planted 


EVENING GROSBEAKS 3 
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liberally in the park. These little evergreens, now from four to seven feet 
high, have dense foliage, which usually conceals a small nest so well that one 
has to search closely, and investigate each individual tree, if he would make 
anything like an accurate census of the householders. I discovered a nest in 
1915 in the same place where one had been in 1914, both evidently second 
nests, as they were found in July; and both were unfortunate, for I do not 
think a brood was raised either time. Tragedies occur; a friend showed me 
an old nest in which were the mummified remains of two or three nestlings. 

Catbirds are abundant in summer, but they hide their nests so well in the 
dense tangles of shrubbery that it is practically impossible to find them. The 
birds are not afraid to show themselves, however, and may be seen courting 
and singing lovesongs. Brewer’s Blackbirds also are common, but I have never 
happened to find one of their nests in the park, though six were located by a 
friend in 1915. When nesting, and especially, I think, when they are feeding 
young, they display much anxiety if an intruder comes around, and it is merely 
necessary to walk along a path to have one or more Blackbirds fluttering 
about, perching on bushes and trees and making a fuss generally. If you are 
quick with your camera, you may catch a good pose or two. 

These four species are probably the most numerous breeders, but there are 
always one or more pairs of other species raising families. Usually several 
pairs of House Wrens have homes, some in old Flickers’ holes, some in crevices 
behind the bark on the tree trunks, some in knot-holes, and this last spring a 
Wren box was put up in a tree at the rear of the premises of a bird-loving family, 
but inside the park, and promptly occupied. Several pairs of Yellow Warblers 
raise families, Black-headed Grosbeaks do the same, and Mountain and Green- 
tailed Towhees, and Kingbirds. The Arkansas Kingbird, though a common 
bird in the region, is but an occasional visitor in the park. Lazuli Buntings 
are usually about in summer and I suppose must breed, though I have not seen 
their nests. Bullock’s Orioles hang their nests from the ends of the cottonwood 
boughs, and several pairs bring up families. One or two pairs of Mourning 
Doves usually attempt housekeeping, but I am doubtful as to their success 
in raising families; at least one nest I knew of was broken up. 

A number of pairs of Red-shafted Flickers are always about in summer. 
In one case which came under my observation early in May they excavated 
a hole high up in a cottonwood where the wind in winter had broken off a 
large branch leaving a long white scar. I saw the Flickers about the place 
frequently and photographed them at the hole. The last of the month I dis- 
covered a pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers were in possession. I was away 
most of June and July, but September 10 I saw a Flicker feeding young at the 
hole, an unusually late date. This was in 1913. In 1914 a pair of Sparrow 
Hawks were in possession. 

Not far from that nest in 1914, Red-headed Woodpeckers made a hole in a 
dead bare stub and raised young there. In May, 1915, Flickers were located 
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there. I was absent during June, but when I returned in July the Redheads 
were holding the fort once more. 

One or two pairs each of Western Wood Peewees and Traill’s Flycatchers 
appear to nest every season, as one always sees them about. There are always 
a few Goldfinches around, and Western Warbling Vireos. 


- 


} 
% 
es 


MAGPIE 


Thus we have about twenty species breeding in the park, perhaps there are 
more,—I know of one I have not counted, the House Sparrow; this, though 
common enough in town, does not seem to breed freely in the park, but in 
August good-sized flocks of young birds are seen around there for a few weeks 
and then disappear, possibly returning to the city for the winter. One might 
think the feeding-tables with their supplies of seed would be an attraction, but 
I do not think I have ever seen a House Sparrow on any of those which have 
come under my observation. 
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A few species have been observed merely as visitors which seem worthy of 
mention. Thus, for two springs, I have seen male Bobolinks—a rare, at least, 
but a local bird in Colorado; last May Bronzed Grackles were seen, not com- 
mon here. Flying over the ponds I have seen four species of Swallows, Cliff, 
Barn, Violet-green, and Rough-winged. Plumbeous Vireos and Virginia’s 
Warblers are occasionally noted. 
Audubon’s Warbler is a regular 
visitor in migration, and has been 
observed as late as October 17. I 
have seen one Grinnell’s Water- 
Thrush, rare in Colorado; Yellow- 
throats, MacGillivray’s and Pileo- 
lated Warblers are not infrequently 
seen, and once in a while a Brown 
Thrasher is noted. For a species 
which is so common in Colorado and 
in the vicinity, I have curiously few 
records of the Mountain Bluebirds; 
it does not seem to frequent the 
park regularly, and is only occasion- 
ally observed there. Black-crowned 
Night Herons were seen in the spring 
of rg11 and 1913. 

That the nesting birds are sub- 
jected to more or less disturbance in 
a place so much frequented by the 
public goes without saying, and it 
is a problem which is causing those 
interested in the birds considerable 

BREWER'S BLACKBIRD concern. First let me say that the 
Board of Park Commissioners take much interest in the birds and are willing 
to do all they can to protect them, but the funds at their disposal are 
somewhat limited and they cannot spare as much as they might desire for 
policing the park. This being the case, there is opportunity for boys to do mis- 
chief unmolested, and not only boys but grown young men; this is wilful 
harm. Then I have little doubt that over-curious people unintentionally dis- 
turb nesting birds by coming too close about their nests, causing their aban- 
donment. I have reached the stage myself when I hardly dare to look at a 
nest if there is another person in sight whose attention might thus be called 
to it. A gentleman who spends much of his time’in the park made a careful 
study of the northern end in the spring of 1915, and he estimated that up to 
June 1 about one-half of the young birds hatched died from one cause or 
another, and some of these causes, or we might say one of them, wilful destruc- 
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tion by human agency, is largely preventable. Education of the people, and 
especially of the children, will go a long way here. But what should be done 
about cats? There are some which frequent the park, and I know of but one 
way of handling the matter,—exterminating the cats. 

A park such as this offers great opportunities to the people for the study of 
nature, at least in the case of birds, and these are likely to be taken better 
advantage of as time passes by. Then also, one must not neglect the economic 
side of the question, the great good which the birds must do in the destruction 
of harmful insects, and also of weed seeds. It is not unlikely that over fifty 
broods of Robins are raised in the whole area each summer. Think what an 
enormous number of insects go to satisfy the appetites of these youngsters, 
as well as the young of other species! One might well say that the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers would be destroyed but for the birds. If one does not care 
for the educational or economic side of the case, there is still the esthetic, the 
appeal made by the beauty of the 
creature, either of its plumage, its 
song, or its actions. Surely there is 
no excuse for those who find noth- 
ing interesting about a bird! Yet 
there are some who take practically 
no heed of a bird unless it is one of “99 
the sorts classed as game, and there- a 
fore to be shot and killed. Let those 
who think the hunting and killing 
the whole thing ponder the words of 
W. H. Wright, author of ‘The 
Grizzly Bear.’ He says that after 
hunting grizzlies for many years in 
order to kill them, his interest in his 
opponent grew to overshadow his 
interest in the game; and whereas 
formerly he had studied the grizzly 
to hunt him, he now began to hunt 
the grizzly to study him. So too, if 
you take a field-glass or a camera, you will find out much more about a 
bird. I seldom take a walk in Monument Valley Park without my camera, 
and have picked up many a good picture by doing this, as well as witnessing 
some interesting things on the ground glass of the Graflex when trying for a 
picture. 

Caring for and protecting birds in a public park is a problem which is often, 
if not always, difficult of solution. Ordinances may be passed and notices 
posted, but offenses will be committed in spite of them, and there must be 
means of capturing and punishing the offenders. Colorado Springs has, besides 
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the park which is the subject of this 
paper, others which cover considerable 
areas of ground in their natural state, 
—one northeast of the city among 
some low bluffs, another comprising 
North Cheyenne Cafion, and still 
another, the well-known Garden of 
the Gods. All these cover so much 
ground, and call for so much expense 
for the care of and building roads and 
trails, besides the gardening work in 
Monument Valley Park, that little is 
left for police work, so more or less 
shooting is done. It would seem that 
the only solution is to arouse public 
sentiment so that this will be stopped. 
I have no doubt other communities 
have the same or similar troubles, and 
probably the treatment will vary with 
local conditions, but the time has got 
to come when all must be brought to 
realize that the living creatures, at 
least in places like public parks, are 
the property of the whole people and 
not of any individual, and that the 
individual must refrain from harming 
them in any way whatsoever. Mr. 
Ridgway’s experiences with his 
place in Illinois, as recounted in 
Brrp-LoreE, show how little re- 
gard some people have for the 
property of others. 

The following lines, which I 
understand are posted in a park 
at Medicine Hat, Alberta, might 
well be copied and placed in 
every park in the country: 


“All should strive to guard 
What all may share; 
A general good 
Should be a general care.” 


VALLEY PARK, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Copied from the map in the Report of the Park Commission for 
1908. The city blocks are 400 feet square, streets 100 feet wide. 


A Home in the Forest 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


HE forest was the dense, lofty, humid coast forest extending over the 
T west slope of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, and the home was 
nearly sixty miles from the railroad at the end of the McKenzie River 
stage-line. Branching off from the hot dusty stage road, a disused trail 
crossed a narrow strip of old prairie to a deserted log-cabin with a mossy 
roofed piazza, standing under the protecting edge of the cool, quiet forest. For 
several rods from the cabin the underbrush had been cut back, so that you 
looked around upon the well-spaced bare trunks of tall, green-topped spruces 
and firs, a veritable gray brotherhood, for the lower branches had dropped off 
as the noble trees rose toward the sky. 

Good hunting-grounds the bare boles offered the tree-trunk Creepers, and, 
passing through the woods one morning, I heard their characteristic small 
beady note, and discovered two of the fascinating little Sierra Creepers, 
western half-brothers of the eastern Brown Creepers. Their mottled brown- 
and-white backs picture their background so effectively that they would be 
peculiarly hard to see in the shaded forest were they motionless, but you can 
easily follow them as they rock up one tree trunk and fly down to another, 
and sometimes you are helped out by sight of a white throat, as one looks 
down. 

As I had been wanting for years to find a Brown Creeper’s nest, I watched 
the pair until, to my great delight, I saw one of them go down inside a crack 
of bark—in plain sight from the piazza of the deserted cabin. What a place to 
watch them! How good to be called here day by day and to sit at the feet 
of the gray brothers in the cool, quiet forest. And what a rare place for the 
birds to make their home! Bare trunks with mossy bark attractive to insects 
and freedom from obstructing underbrush would seem to be the principal 
Certhian requirements. Here the birds could not only fly back and forth 
from bole to bole without having to dodge underbrush, but, as they slipped 
from the nest, could fly low over the mossy —Hypnum—carpet, where fragrant 
vanilla leaves, twin flowers, the low princess pine and other trailing vines 
grew just high enough for a Junco to creep under, and there was an occasional 
clump of arching ferns, a red huckleberry, or a glossy-leafed barberry to catch 
a ray of sunlight. And while in the close background a few young flat-leafed 
cedars and round full-needled firs caught and held the light, so generally did 
the Creepers hunt in the circle of bare boles that it seemed worthy of note when 
they flew back into the sunlit greenery of the enclosing underbrushed timber. 

The nest was about thirteen feet from the ground in an old Douglas spruce, 
the bark of which was cracked from the nest down, the entrance being a narrow 
slit, giving just room for the parents to creep in and out easily. The nest itself 
was apparently six or eight inches deep. ; 
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After discovering it, I withdrew to the piazza, several rods away, to watch; 
but, when the parents had gone back and forth quite freely for some time, I 
moved boldly up to the foot of the tree about a rod away. Shrill notes and the 
sound of small feet prancing about on the bark over my head made me look 
up. There stood Certhia, turned sideways looking down at me. I had presumed 
on too short an acquaintance. Berating myself for taking for granted the 
phlegm of even such matter-of-fact birds as Creepers, I hurriedly withdrew 
to another tree trunk. The apology was quickly accepted, and both parents 
were soon busily feeding the brood. 

They went to the nest in different ways. Sometimes they would light on 
the trunk above the crack first, then fly down below it and rock up, slipping 
quickly into the slit; but more often they would light below the nest. When 
entirely off guard, they would light close to the entrance or drop down from 
above straight to the nest. Usually they waited at the entrance a moment 
and called as if to make sure that the youngsters were awake and ready for 
dinner. When an old bird went in and leaned down to feed the young, I could 
just see, through the window-like crack in the bark, the white of its throat and 
breast and corresponding white patches on little throats raised for the food. 
When a large-winged insect like a moth was taken down, the parent stayed in 
some time, as if having to prepare the unmanageable food for the young. The 
old birds, with sanitary care, usually waited a moment after feeding the brood 
and carried away ordure, so they must have had an exemplarily clean nest. 

Occasionally, when one parent came the other was inside, so the second 
one had to wait outside. The waiting bird once stood and called at the door- 
way until the one inside came out, and flew off with a cheerful J-i. But, though 
the pair generally took turns, they were not obstinately set on the order of 
their going. One day, one of them, presumably the male, after climbing the 
trunk with wings shaking tremuously at his side, flew down to go in, but, 
being followed to the door by his mate, politely gave way for her to enter first. 

A parent, on leaving the nest, once climbed on up the tree trunk, but 
ordinarily the birds would fly down with their low call, it-iah, it-tah, and 
swing with undulating flight low across the mossy carpet to another tree, 
with an upward curve alighting on its trunk. The two were seen one day rock- 
ing up trunks each side of the home spruce. Several times I saw them light 
at the bottom of a tree and rock straight up until they went out of sight among 
the lofty branches of the tree tops; but sometimes they were most unsystematic, 
working up a short distance, then flying down a bit, apparently doing just as 
they took the notion—but let those who know more than Creepers about the 
distribution of insects on tree trunks criticise! When climbing, if wanting to 
change their angle, they would jerk themselves sideways with a flip of the 
wing that suggested a shrug of the shoulders. 

The large trunks were their habitual hunting grounds, but here again there 
were exceptions. One bird actually crept up a mossy sapling, another lit on 
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the under side of a branch like a Black-and-White Creeper, while a third ex- 
plored a small branch like a Nuthatch. But, though they allowed themselves 
a certain amount of latitude in hunting methods, there were unwritten laws 
that no good Creeper could transgress. A Bluebird would have perched on 
the broken-off thumbs of branches on the tree trunks, but no adult Creeper 
was ever seen on one of them. The old birds generally went about their 
business very soberly, but I once caught them chasing each other around a 
tree trunk and tilting off pell-mell through the piazza of the log cabin. 

One morning, when the young were still very small and the parents were 
feeding slowly—perhaps only four times in half an hour—I had abundant time 
to look around. The stillness of morning was in the timber. Blue sky showed 
through between the higher reaches of the lofty boles which, as I looked to- 
ward the sun, stood gray, unlit. The sun was in the tree tops. Not a breath 
stirred. Only here and there the shadow of a solitary trunk was projected over 
the ground, only here and there a sunbeam strayed through, touching up a 
cobweb, a clump of ferns, or a branch of evergreen in its path; another time 
a pair of large yellow butterflies wavered through a sunbeam. In the under- 
brush a pine squirrel rattled the deciduous leaves near the ground and, as it 
climbed, the sunny green bushes moved. A Junco flew up on the roof of the 
log cabin, and its family with small ésips and flashes of white outer tail feathers 
rose at my feet. A gentle voiced Western Flycatcher, apparently feeding young, 
called from the green undergrowth beyond, and a musical Russet-backed 
Thrush sang softly in the dark timber, while through the still sulemn forest 
growing softly hazy came the sweet iterations of the Nuthatch. 

A few days after the nest had been discovered, about the middle of July, 
the voices of the young began to be heard—shrill little piping voices almost 
like the shrilling of insects, that not only greeted the parents when they came 
but followed them insistently when they went. 

By this time, without remonstrance from above, I could sit so near the tree 
that I heard not only the feet of the parent on the bark when it came and the 
scratching of its claws as it slid over the edge of the crack, but also the small 
flit of its wings as it flew off. And now the old birds, as if they had gleaned 
from all the nearer trees, quite often flew off through the piazza, disappearing 
around the corner of the cabin. 

Three days after the first voices were heard, I noticed that they sounded 
louder and stronger, as if the nestlings were gaining rapidly. The parents 
were feeding at short intervals now. When I timed them early one morning, 
they came irregularly, as insects do not present themselves to be devoured on 
the tick of the clock. The intervals varied from one to eleven minutes. The 
first hour the birds came thirteen times, at 8.32, 8.36, 8.43, 8.54, 8.55, 8.57, 
9, 9-01, 9.07, 9.12, 9.14, 9.17%, 9-23, 9-25, 9-35, 9-37) 9-40, and 9.44. During 
the next half hour, when I had withdrawn to the piazza, they came still oftener. 
When they had hard work finding insects, they would give a casual look over 
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several tree trunks in rapid succession where they had recently gleaned, and 
then fly off to new pastures. 

In going to the nest now, they generally entered without warning; perhaps 
because, as the young grew older, their nerves reacted more quickly to parental 
stimulus and it was no longer necessary to rouse them. When a parent actually 
fed from outside, one day, it seemed to mark an epoch. The nestlings were 
certainly growing up. Owing to uneasy movements in the nest, perhaps, 
nesting material was now sticking out of the crack in the bark. As the days 
passed and the sun got farther around it fell on the nest slit, and lit up the 
head of the parent as it came with food. 

One of the old birds, whom I took to be the father, once worked slowly up 
the tree next the nest, talking to himself or his little ones, as he went; and as 
the young grew older, a slight song was often heard, a song composed of the 
same high-pitched notes as the call, beginning in fact with the call note, /-i, 
and being little more than a fine rather plaintive I-i, high-y, I-y. 

When sitting between the trees watching the nest, one day, I laid my 
kaki hat on the moss and leaves beside me and, after a while, glancing down, 
was attracted by a slight movement and, on watching closely, discovered a 
little long-pointed brown nose, followed by the slender brown body of a tiny 
shrew. It nosed under my hat brim and then explored still farther till, with a 
dart and a dash, it ran swiftly away. Beyond the cleared circle sometimes the 
swaying of a branch was followed by the titter of a chipmunk or a pine squirrel, 
while overhead came the call of the Red-shafted Flicker, the sweet swee’-ah- 
swee-see’ of a Chestnut-backed Chickadee, or the kimp, kimp, of Crossbills 
passing over; and up on a stump top close by sometimes came a cocky little 
brown Winter Wren, swaying from side to side, giving his tinkling song with 
abandon. The day the shrew appeared, when I had moved back to sit on the 
edge of the piazza, a noise on the shake roof overhead made me look up just 
in time to see a disappearing mouse-like tail. Then came the ichip of a Junco 
and the sound of little feet alighting on the roof. Inside the deserted cabin the 
handsome large-eyed wood rats were thought to have found shelter, and in 
the peak of the attic, interesting long-eared bats were discovered hanging. 
Surely the mossy cabin was still befriending its little neighbors—fulfilling 
kindly offices as it had when itself a part of the forest. 

Just as the Creeper family were getting more and more interesting, there 
was an enforced break in my visits. When at last I was able to return to my 
small friends, two weeks after my discovery of the nest, while still in the sunny 
prairie outside, I heard Creeper voices, and no sooner had I stepped inside 
the cool woods than I realized what had happened. There was no need to 
go back to the nest! 

The air was full of tiny voices and the tree trunks, on close scrutiny, revealed 
little creeping forms. Instead of the solitary figure of an ascending parent, 
there were now often two, evidently parent and child. Attracted by a slight 
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sound on the bark, I saw a nestling stop, and as if bound by law and precedent 
to always creep up, never down, it turned its white throat back over its shoulder, 
to take food from a parent coming up from below. A small brother whose 
instincts were not so well developed turned down, Nuthatch-like, to get its 
insect. A third fully feathered little fellow marched up the trunk with perky 
self-confidence, caught and ate an insect all by itself, and then branched off 
onto the thumb of a broken limb in shockingly adventurous style, ignoring 
all Certhian traditions regarding the conservation of energy. 

As the family crept around over the tree trunks, the young kept up their 
low pipe, so that they might easily be found by their parents. While they 
called shrilly from the tree trunks, the small notes of a band of Chickadees 
came from high in the tree tops. 

This was my last sight of the little family I had watched with so much 
interest. It was indeed, greatly to my regret, my last visit to their home, to 
the quiet pillared woods with its sun-touched carpet. As I looked up and up 
the straight tall pillars, and thought of the noise and heat and clatter, of the 
sordid crookedness of the world of man outside the forest, how grateful was 
the penetrating coolness of the dim, sun-crossed aisles! The wind in the trees 
seemed the chant of the gray brotherhood standing in quietness of spirit, 
straight and true, with heads uplifted. Outside the woods, once more I turned 
to look back. In front of the gray brotherhood stood the gray log cabin, its 
mossy roof gently touched by the sun, while from the surrounding trees came 
the sweet piping voices of the fledgelings and their devoted little parents. 


A Merganser Family 


By MAY D. LEWIS, Watertown, N. Y. 


N THE summer of 1906, we were invited to spend July at Star Lake, in 
| the Adirondacks. The special inducement was an old Duck and her 
little ones. On reaching the lake, we found the most common topic of 
conversation to be the doings of the old Shelldrake and her family. The first 
thing I heard on my arrival was some one saying, “She spent last night under 
my dock,” and the reply, “This noon they were eating at mine.”’ The next 
morning, July 3, 1 was looking out over the lake when Mrs. Duck came, swim- 
ming slowly around the island, followed by nine baby Ducks—the cutest 
bunches of down I had ever seen. She acted very much as if trying to show off 
her children, though when we went to the water’s edge, she made off to the 
middle of the lake like a hydroplane. We took our boat and followed, think- 
ing to get a picture, but never got near enough. Nearly every day the experi- 
ment was repeated, with the same result; the Ducks would dive, come up and 
scoot off like an express train. The variation was the arrangement in swimming, 
sometimes a straight line with madam at one side, sometimes in the middle, or 
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a V with the mother at the apex, and when they were quite small, a group, the 
mother in the midst with a baby or two on her back. The days passed and the 
Ducks grew, and still we tried in vain for that much-desired picture. We saw 
Tanagers, Grosbeaks and Warblers galore, Thrushes and the Pileated Wood- 
peckers. We found nests, the Ovenbird’s, Olive-backed Thrush’s and Winter 
Wren’s. We fed the Crossbills on the ground like chickens, but we were not 
satisfied because we coveted a picture of the Duck family. The last day of 
our stay came. In the afternoon I was looking through my glasses across to 
the main shore and spied the Ducks entering a sort of little cove where the 
bank was very steep and, owing to forest fires, rather bare, with fallen tree 
trunks and branches close to the water’s edge. As they did not come out, we 
thought they were taking their afternoon nap over there, and we saw a last 
chance for that picture. We took our camera, got into the boat and started 
across the lake. I rowed slowly and silently, and at last we came where we 
could see them. There they were fast asleep on a log by the water’s edge, the 
mother at one end. I turned the boat to back in, and my sister got her camera 
ready. Holding our breath, we drew closer and closer, until the Ducks were 
only twelve or fifteen feet away, and then Madam Duck opened her eyes and 
started off the log, her brood trailing along, Indian file, behind. But we got 
the picture! 


MERGANSER AND HER BROOD OF NINE 
Photographed by May D. Lewis 


A Successful Bird Exhibit 


By FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Spokane, Wash. 


IRD-LORE for September—October, 1915, contained a number of inter- 
B esting articles on the work of some of our eastern bird-clubs, and the 
holding of educational bird exhibits was mentioned as one of the most 
useful activities of these societies. This method of enlisting public interest in 
the cause of bird protection is, indeed, an effective one, and one which should 
be more generally adopted by our bird-clubs. There are good reasons why 
undertakings of this sort are not more frequently attempted. In many com- 
munities, of course, interest in bird matters is not coérdinated, and no definite 
organization exists. But even where bird-clubs are doing active work, serious 
obstacles often discourage any attempt at holding an exhibit of any scope. 
The matter of finances must be considered, suitable quarters are difficult to 
secure, and frequently sufficient material seems to be lacking. 

Some facts relating to an exhibit held in September at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in connection with the Spokane Interstate Fair may suggest a field of 
work for bird-lovers in other cities. The exhibit was inspired by the success 
of a similar undertaking at the Washington State Fair at North Yakima, a 
year ago, and was such an unqualified success in itself that it promises to be a 
permanent feature in future fair programs. The fair management eagerly 
seized on the idea of an exhibit of native wild-bird life as a new attraction, and 
one possessing educational value along the line of the conservation of natural 
resources. They agreed to finance the undertaking and provided the necessary 
space for the exhibit itself. 

The announcement that a bird exhibit was contemplated which had no 
connection with the poultry department of the fair excited general interest, 
and the problem of sufficient material for the show was soon solved. An 
extensive collection of mounted birds in the museum of a local university was 
offered for use, and some fifty specimens were actually loaned. Local taxi- 
dermists furnished other specimens, and one of these gentlemen, hearing that 
there was to be a corner devoted to “bird enemies,”’ secured and mounted a 
splendid specimen of the genus “alley cat” with a dead bird in its mouth, which 
proved to be the real attraction in this department. Among the bird enemies 
were also shown mounted specimens of the most destructive Hawks and Owls, 
a weasel, a snake, a pair of House Sparrows (with a Sparrow trap displayed 
as a means of combating these pests), an air gun, a 22-caliber rifle, and a small 
boy’s “‘beany.”’ 

An extensive line of bird-houses, was shown, some secured from dealers in 
bird supplies and a large number contributed by local people. All sorts of 
feeding devices were shown in one department, together with practical sug- 
gestions for methods of winter feeding, such as suet tied to tree branches, suet 
baskets, dried sunflowers, etc., while a display card with the legend “Did You 
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Feed the Birds Last Winter?” hinted at individual effort. Throughout the 
exhibit, as much information as possible was conveyed by means of printed 
labels, each article being made to tell its own story so far as practicable. 

A collection of nests, gathered together by individuals during the late 
summer and fall, was an interesting feature, and lists of birds seen in and 
around Spokane prepared by local bird-clubs attracted considerable attention. 

Through the courtesy of a local book-dealer and of the State Traveling 
Library, a bird library of some fifty volumes was displayed. This proved to 
be a most helpful part of the exhibit, not only because the books were fre- 
quently used for reference in assisting some visitor to identify certain birds of 
his acquaintance, but also to answer inquiries as to “What are the best bird 
reference books?”’ The Audubon bound volumes of Educational Leaflets as 
well as the Society’s bulletins were included in the library, together with an 
almost complete set of government bulletins, loaned by the local government 
ornithologist. Through the courtesy of the Audubon Society, also, a consider- 
able amount of descriptive literature was distributed. The Liberty Bell Bird- 
Club also contributed a set of leaflets, and a number of dealers in bird supplies 
furnished attractive advertising leaflets for distribution. Sample copies of all 
the leading bird publications, secured from the publishers, were displayed. 

The dealer who loaned the bulk of the bird library also furnished a set of 
the colored ‘Perry Pictures,’ as well as sample sets of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s ‘Birds for Home and School,’ and numerous other varieties of 
cut-out birds, poster patterns, birds to color, and similar educational work for 
children. The three Audubon bird charts were shown, and bird photographs, 
the work of local amateur photographers, contributed much to the attractive- 
ness of the exhibit. 

One of the most novel features was the victrola with the set of bird records, 
loaned by one of the music houses. A number of splendid bird records, both 
of actual bird songs and of imitations of bird calls, are now offered by the Victor 
company. This form of ‘canned music’ never failed to attract attention, 
and deceived many into believing that some of the bird-houses were 
inhabited. 

One-half the space alloted was thus occupied with the displays of books, 
pictures, and similar educational features. The remaining half was converted 
into a miniature woodland scene, made attractive by the bringing in of a 
quantity of small trees and bushes, with their autumn coloring, and by the use 
of a painted back curtain to give perspective. Here mounted specimens of 
birds were arranged in natural positions on small trees. All were labeled with 
their common names, the scientific names being omitted, as this was an exhibit 
for those who know the Bluebird as a Bluebird and not as Sialia mexicana 
occidentalis, or Sialia sialis. This woodland-scene was the chief attraction 
of the whole exhibit, and was always the center of a crowd of interested spec- 
tators, some simply curious, others eagerly picking out familiar birds and 
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carrying away with them the names of varieties that had formerly been known 
to them only by sight. 

In connection with the exhibit, a series of competitions was opened for 
both children and adults in bird-houses, compositions on birds, photographs, 
and drawings or posters, and prizes offered consisting of bird-books and cash 
premiums. 

The fair was open during one week. Members of local bird-clubs took 
turns in being in attendance at the exhibit, for the purpose of answering ques- 
tions and looking after the displays, and the government ornithologist thought 
so highly of the undertaking that he gave his entire time to it, thus not only 
rendering invaluable assistance toward the success of the exhibit itself, but 
also getting in touch with those interested in bird matters, and acquainting 
the public with the purpose of his office. The amount of interest shown in the 
exhibit on the part of the fair patrons was gratifying. Naturally, there were 
many who looked in simply out of curiosity, or for the purpose of securing 
whatever was being ‘given away,’ and many were like one young girl who 
glanced at the sign ‘Our Native Birds’ over the exhibit, and was heard to 
remark to her escort, “Aw, come on, we don’t want to see none of that feeble- 
minded stuff!” But there were others who came and came again, bringing 
their friends with them, and pronouncing the display one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the fair. 

Similar undertakings in connection with agricultural fairs throughout the 
country would certainly be equally successful, and an immense amount of 
good could be done in thus visualizing the question of bird protection. An 
exhibit will surely be undertaken in Spokane another year, and, with the ex- 
perience gained in this initial experiment, many difficulties can be avoided. 
New ideas will suggest themselves and new features will be added, so that the 
next attempt must be even more successful than the last as a means of arousing 
public interest. 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
THIRTY-NINTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


American Pipit (Anthus rubescens, Figs. 1, 2).—The Pipit’s variations in 
plumage are mainly seasonal. The sexes are alike in color, and the nestling 
differs from the winter adult chiefly in being somewhat more streaked above 
and less buffy below. Birds in fresh fall plumage, that is, after the postjuvenal 
molt in the young and postnuptial molt in the adult, are almost as buffy below 
as birds in fresh spring plumage (Fig. 2), but the underparts are somewhat 
yellower and the upperparts are much browner and less grayish, resembling 
therefore Fig. 1 rather than Fig. 2. With the advance of the season the plu- 
mage fades, the underparts become paler and more sharply streaked (Fig. 1 
represents winter plumage, but is too yellow below) and the upperparts are 
duller. 

In April, the body plumage is molted (prenuptial molt) and the under- 
parts now become pinkish buff, the upperparts grayish (Fig. 2). As with the 
fall plumage, this spring plumage is also much affected by fading and wear, 
and midsummer birds are much like midwinter birds below but are decidedly 
grayer above. No geographic races of the Pipit are known. 

Sprague’s Pipit (Anthus spraguei, Fig. 3).—The sexes are alike in color 
in this species. The nestling resembles the adult below, but the feathers of 
the central part of the back are conspicuously margined or ringed with white, 
much as in the immature Baird’s Sandpiper. Late-winter and early-spring 
birds are paler, more worn than those of autumn. At the spring molt, which, 
according to American Museum specimens, takes place in April, apparently 
most of the body plumage is replaced by more richly colored feathers, and the 
bird appears in a plumage resembling the bird figured (Fig. 3). As with the 
American Pipit, this plumage also changes with wear and July specimens re- 
semble those of January. There are no geographic races of Sprague’s Pipit. 
From the eastern Pipit, the only other member of the genus Anthus found in 
North America, it differs most conspicuously in its streaked back and smaller 
size. 

Alaskan Yellow Wagtail (Budytes flavus alascensis, Fig. 4).—The adult 
female Yellow Wagtail differs from the adult male (Fig. 4) in having the gray 
areas of the head darker and browner, and the back browner less brightly 
olive-green, but these differences are not pronounced enough to warrant field 
identification of the sexes by color alone. The nestling or juvenal plumage is 
quite unlike that of the adult. The upperparts are dark brown with a suggestion 
of black, the underparts buff with no hint of yellow. Black streaks border 
each side of the throat and meet in a crescent on the breast. The first 
winter plumage, which follows the juvenal, is nearly uniform grayish olive 
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above, whitish tinged with buffy or pale yellow below. The male has a brownish 
breast-patch, but this is wanting in the female. There appears to be a spring 
molt in which this plumage is exchanged for that of the mature bird. 

Our Alaskan Yellow Wagtail is a form of the east Siberian (B. f. leuco- 
striatus) bird and there is a third form (B. f. flavus) in Europe. 

American Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, Fig. 5).—The male and 
female Dipper are alike in color, and their winter plumage differs from their 
summer plumage (Fig. 5) only in having the underparts and ends of the inner 
wing-quills margined with whitish. The nestling Dipper is more or less buffy 
below, especially on the abdomen, while the crown is practically as gray as the 
back. 

After the postjuvenal molt through which it passes into first winter plu- 
mage, it more nearly resembles the adult, but the head is grayer and the throat 
whiter. Representative forms of the Dipper are found in Mexico and_in 
Costa Rica. 


LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH 


Photographed by A. A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A HUMMINGBIRD FAMILY AND HOW IT WAS FED 
Photographed by A. A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Biological Survey 


Proposed Regulations for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds* 


Washington, D. C., May 13, 1916. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913, authorizing and directing 
the Department of Agriculture to adopt suitable regulations prescribing and fixing 
closed seasons for migratory birds (37 Stat., 847), regulations, copy of which is hereto 
annexed, have been prepared, are hereby made public, and are hereby proposed for 
adoption, after allowing a period of three months in which the same may be examined 
and considered. The regulations, as finally adopted, will become effective on or after 
August 16, 1916, whenever approved by the President. 

Public hearings on the proposed regulations will be held by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of this department whenever deemed necessary. Inquiries in reference thereto 
should be addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY 
BIRDS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913, authorizing and directing 
the Department of Agriculture to’ adopt suitable regulations describing and fixing 
closed seasons for migratory birds (37 Stat., 847), having due regard to zones of temper- 
ature, breeding habits, and times and lines of migratory flight, the Department of 
Agriculture has prepared and hereby makes public, for examination and consideration 
before final adoption, the following regulations: 


REGULATION 1. DEFINITIONS 


For the purposes of these regulations the following shall be considered migratory 
game birds: 

(a) Anatidae or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 

(b) Gruidae or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallidae or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and other rails. 

(d) Limicolae or shore birds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plover, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turnstones, 
willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

(e) Columbidae or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons. 

For the purposes of these regulations the following shall be considered migratory 
insectivorous birds: 

(f) Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, hum- 
ming-birds, kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, nighthawks or bull bats, nuthatches, orioles, 
robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, waxwings, 
whippoorwills, woodpeckers, and wrens, and all other perching birds which feed entirely 
or chiefly on insects. 


* Unfortunately this communication did not reach Brrp-Lore in time for publication in 
the May-June number.—EbrrTor. 
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REGULATION 2. CLOSED SEASON AT NIGHT 


A daily closed season on all migratory game and insectivorous birds shall extend 
from sunset to sunrise. 


REGULATION 3. CLOSED SEASON ON INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS 


A closed season on migratory insectivorous birds shall continue throughout each 
year, except that the closed season on reedbirds or ricebirds in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina shall commence November 1 and end August 30, next following, both 
dates inclusive: Provided, That nothing in this or any other of these regulations shall 
be construed to prevent the issue of permits for collecting birds for scientific purposes 
in accordance with the laws and regulations in force in the respective States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 


REGULATION 4. CLOSED SEASON ON CERTAIN GAME BIRDS 


A closed season shall continue until September 1, 1918, on the following migratory 
game birds: Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes, wood 
ducks, swans, curlew, willet, and all shore birds except the black-breastéd and golden 
plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, woodcock, and the greater and lesser yellowlegs. 

A closed season shall also continue until September 1, 1918, on rails in California 
and Vermont and on woodcock in Illinois and Missouri. 


REGULATION 5. ZONES 


The following zones for the protection of migratory game and insectivorous birds 
are hereby established. 

Zone No. 1, the breeding zone, comprising the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington—31 states. 

Zone No. 2, the wintering zone, comprising the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California—17 States,—and the District of Columbia. 


REGULATION 6. CONSTRUCTION 


For the purpose of regulafions 7 and 8 each period of time therein prescribed as a 
closed season shall be construed to include the first and last day thereof. 


REGULATION 7. CLOSED SEASONS IN ZONE NO. 1 


W aterfowl.—The closed season on waterfowl, including coots and gallinules, shall 
be between December 21 and September 6 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York (except Long Island), 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia the closed season shall be 
between January 1 and September 15; 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, Oregon, Utah, and Nevada the closed season shall be between 
January 16 and September 30; and 
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In Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri the closed season shall be between 
March 11 and September 15 and between November 16 and February 9. 

Rails.—The closed season on sora and other rails, excluding coots and gallinules, 
shall be between December 1 and August 31 next following, except as follows: 

Exception: In Vermont the closed season shall continue until the open season in 
1918. 

Shore birds.—The closed season on black-breasted and golden plover and greater 
and lesser yellowlegs shall be between December 1 and August 15 next following, except 
as follows: 

Exception: In Utah the closed season shall continue until the open season in 1918, 

Jacksnipe.—The closed season on jacksnipe or Wilson snipe shall be between Decem- 
ber 16 and September 15 next following. 

W oodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be between December 1 and Sey - 
tember 30 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Illinois and Missouri the closed season shall continue until the open 
season in 1918. 


REGULATION 8. CLOSED SEASONS IN ZONE NO. 2 


Waterfowl.—The closed season on waterfowl, including coots and gallinules, shall 
be between February 1 and October 14 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia the closed season shall be between February 1 and October 31 next following. 

Rails.—The closed season on sora and other rails, excluding coots and gallinules, 
shall be between December 1 and August 31 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Louisiana the closed season shall be between February 1 and October 
31; and 

In California the closed season shall continue until the open season in 1918. 

Shore birds.—The closed season on black-breasted and golden plover and greater 
and lesser yellowlegs shall be between December 1 and August 15 next following. 

Jacksnipe-—The closed season on jacksnipe or Wilson snipe shall be between Feb- 
ruary 1 and October 31 next following. 

W oodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be between January 1 and October 
31 next following. 


REGULATION 9. HEARINGS 


Persons recommending changes in the regulations or desiring to submit evidence in 
person or by attorney as to the necessity for such changes should make application to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Hearings will be arranged and due notice thereof given 
by publication or otherwise as may be deemed appropriate. Persons recommending 
changes should be prepared to show the necessity for such action and to submit evi- 
dence other than that based on reasons of personal convenience or a desire to kill game 
during a longer open season. 


Hotes from Field and Study 


Mouse-Catching by Birds 


The very best mouse-catcher I ever saw 
was a pet Crow. One can talk of the work 
of Owls and Hawks, but must allow to 
the Crow credit for a certain kind of 
thoroughness which should accomplish a 
great good wherever the short-tailed 
meadow mouse can thrive. Tame Ducks 
and Chickens also destroy mice, but let 
me first tell of what I have seen Crows do. 

Every winter an army of Crows arrives 
with thawing weather. Frost and snow 
have beaten down the meadow grass, 
leaving the mouse paths underneath 
plainly visible and rendering easily found 
the conical mass of grass that forms each 
warm bed in which the mice live. The 
hungry Crows walk over nearly every 
likely foot of the meadows and pull to 
pieces nests on every side. They also pick 
loose bark from stumps and dead trees, 
pry under brush piles and roots, in fact 
act the part of very able terriers. Of 
course it is not always mice they are after. 
I must acknowledge, also, that I have 
seen only one wild Crow with a mouse in 
its bill, though I have seen them pulling 
up nests on many occasions, and once 
have found a mouse hiding under a piece 
of ice in a corn field while three Crows 
tried to get at him. This was a common 
house mouse that had been waylaid in 
the act of running over the snow from 
one shock to another. 

My pet Crow, Toby, would instantly 
catch and kill every mouse I let out of 
atrap. This was apparently his greatest 
diversion. He also watched for rats by 
the hour, though never daring to descend 
from a safely remote perch. When a large 
one scurried out to the garbage, Toby 
would shuffle about in utmost excitement, 
ruffling his feathers and shaking his head, 
as if saying, “That one’s too much for 
me.” Perhaps, poor fellow, he foresaw his 
fate, for he was caught one night and partly 
eaten by the very rats he used to watch. 


Muscovy Ducks soon acquire the habit 
of following the plow. I once saw four 
partly grown field-mice turned up in a 
furrow and eaten by these Ducks which 
happened to be in search of earth-worms 
at the time. On another occasion, I saw 
a Muscovy catch and gravely swallow a 
full-grown house mouse. This mouse had 
a record. It lived regularly in a large 
corn-crib under the box for shelled corn, 
and when disturbed dashed into the pile 
of ears and escaped. 

Traps failed to catch this wily little 
fellow and, though he lost half a tail, he 
lived there nearly a year and met his 
death only through a Duck. I tried the 
experiment of blocking his road to the 
corn by propping a broad board across 
the crib and running out a piece of tin at 
the edges. As soon as I was ready, I 
called the Chickens and the Ducks which 
were used to being fed there, and then 
lifted the big box. There was a moment of 
suspense, and then out from a cosy nest 
sprang the short-tailed mouse and into 
the board he dashed. Rather than climb 
over he rushed along it, and before he 
knew what had happened was dropped 
out of the crib by the slippery shoot of tin 
at the edge. Chickens were all around, 
but he dodged among them and was 
almost at the barn when he found the 
Muscovy Duck in his path and slowed up. 
Instantly the duck seized him, waddled a 
step or two with him in its bill, and then 
gravely swallowed everything. 

Hens twice caught mice for me at the 
same crib, but they invariably grabbed 
the mouse by the tail and carried him 
around in that unstable fashion for a long 
time, the whole yard of fowls in pursuit. 
The mouse would get away by climbing 
up and pinching the Hen’s neck, where- 
upon he would be seized by another Hen, 
and so on until he was tired out and easily 
finished by a few pecks. After that, he 
was always eaten with great relish. 

I am afraid domestic fowls rarely have 
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good opportunities to catch mice, but the 
fact that even they take to it naturally 
would show that the Owl and the Hawk 
must find most larger birds allies in their 
work of keeping down the rodents’ 
numbers.—JosepaH W. Lippincott, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 
A Maine Pelican 


This picture was taken by me, in 1899 
I think, at Castine, Maine. The birds 
had been brought North in the spring 
from Florida, and released. It was a 
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and crannies of an old barrel that stood 
at our back door. 

Yes, it was Jenny Wren, her tail tilted 
in true Wren fashion, which always makes 
it easy to distinguish a Wren from other 
small birds. 

It was plain to see that Jenny had de- 
cided we would make desirable neighbors 
and was looking for suitable apartments 
nearby. 

I procured an old cigar box, cut an 
opening in one end about the size of a 
twenty-five cent piece, tacked a shingle 


MAINE PELICANS 
Photographed by John B. May 


favorite sport to fish for pollock and 
cunners at the steamer dock, and toss the 
fish to the Pelicans. 

I am sorry that I do not know what 
happened to the Pelicans when winter 
came.—Joun B. May, Waban, Mass. 


Our New Neighbors 


One day last spring, I noticed a tiny 
brown bird carefully inspecting the cracks 


to one side, and nailed the shingle to the 
kitchen wall just under the eaves and 
about nine feet from the ground. A small 
perch was placed near the opening, and 
Jenny’s house was complete. A week 
perhaps elapsed when Elinor—the other 
member of our family—called my atten- 
tion to a wee little bird darting in and out 
of the door-way with twigs. Sure enough, 
our little Jenny and Jimmy Wren had 
moved in, he gallantly carrying the largest 
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twigs, while she carried horse-hair, grass- 
blades and rootlets. Jimmy sang gaily 
from daylight till darkness. His favorite 
perch was the topmost peak of the light- 
ning-rod. Soon four hungry baby Wrens 
hatched out of the six speckled eggs, and 
then work began in earnest in our gardens, 
the parent birds cleaning out every bug 
and worm, sometimes peering under the 
cucumber leaves for striped beetles, next 
taking a rag-carpet worm from the parsley 
or carrots, then a slug from the rosebush, 
or a young grasshopper, with occasionally 
a daddy-long-legs for variety. One morn- 
ing we discovered a colony of brown larve 
devouring the sweet pea vines. Then 
Elinor noticed the Wrens constantly 
making trips from the pea vines to the 
Wren house with their beaks full of wrig- 
gling brown worms. By night there was 
not a worm to be found. One day a pair 
of wicked House Sparrows decided to kill 
the Wrens and confiscate their home. 
The brave little birds fought desperately, 
but they were not a match for their big 
antagonists. Jenny’s tail was completely 
pulled out in the battle, and Jimmy so 
bady hurt that he disappeared for several 
days. Then poor little Jenny was left 
alone to feed them all, and perhaps carried 
food to Jimmy too. She never seemed to 
rest or eat, but constantly carried worms 
to the never-satisfied babies. 

Something desperate had to be done, 
or the faithful mother would be killed and 
her little family left to starve. So Elinor 
stood guard with a broom, while I hunted 
the village for a boy with a rifle. While 
the Sparrows were being shot, Jenny con- 
tinued her trips, darting in and out, and 
seemed to realize fully that it was being 
done for her protection. 

Two days later Jimmy appeared with a 
worm, but for some time was too weak to 
make the flight to the box. In due time 
four cute little birds peeped out of the 
doorway, and one by one sailed out into 
the big world. 

For a month they remained in our 
gardens, a happy little family, and called 
to me as I worked among the vegetables 
and flowers. But one day, alas! they all 
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soared away to sunnier skies. Next spring 
there will be two homes waiting under the 
eaves for our little friends. 

There is nothing so valuable to a gar- 
dener, for they live entirely on worms and 
insects, and love the companionship of 
man.—Mrs. LENA Waite, Rochester, Wis. 


A Record Bird Census 


For comparison with Mr. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor’s article in Brrp-Lore for 
April, 1916, I append the results of a 
census made in 1904 on my father’s place 
in Nottinghamshire, England. 

He is a keen naturalist and has made 
his estates a sanctuary for birds for many 
years; not even the much-abused House 
Sparrow is molested—and there are a 
great number of them there at all times. 
There is a lake close to the house which is 
frequented by several species of water- 
fowl; on the other side of the house is a 
lawn on which grow several large beech 
trees, and again near the house are shrub- 
beries of laurel, rhododendron, and other 
ornamental shrubs. The house is covered 
with ivy, jasmine, roses, etc., so you see 
there is a variety of nesting-sites for 
different species. He has boxes for the 
different birds in every suitable place, 
there being no less than 76 Starling boxes 
alone in the beech trees. 

We had a naturalist friend with us on 
a visit. She was greatly struck by the 
number of birds about the house, and 
asked if we had any idea how many pairs 
were nesting in the immediate vicinity. 
We really had no idea, and, our curiosity 
being aroused, determined to take a 
census of the bird population on an acre 
with the house as a central point. This 
acre took in the beech trees, part of the 
pond with one island, a block of shrubs, 
and a corner of the kitchen garden. On this 
block were found the following birds nest- 
ing; the ones using artificial boxes I have 


marked with an asterisk (*). Pairs 
IIR (is le", 0 VRE, be os FO 
*Stock Dove 2 
Turtle Dove I 
Wood Pigeon I 


Pairs 
*Great Tit 
*Marsh Tit 
*Coal Tit . 
*Blue Tit 
Long-tailed Tit 
*Common Wren . 
*Spotted. Flycatcher 
*Swallow .... og 
*Pied Wagtail . 
Garden Warbler 
Black-cap Warbler 
Chiffchaff 
Willow Wren 
Sedge Warbler 
Whitethroat Ree 
Robin (two of these in boxes) 
Hedge Accentor 
Goldcrest 
Song Thrush 
Blackbird 
Missel Thrush 
Green Finch 
Chaffinch 
Pheasant 
Pintail 
Tufted Duck 
Mallard 
Water-Hen 
Coot , ; 
House Sparrow. We did not 
count but guessed . . . . 25 
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This census comprised 34 species with 
a total number of 153 pairs of birds nesting 
on an acre of land and water.—J. R. 
Wauitaker, D.C. M., Grand Lake, N. F. 


Evening Grosbéak at Portland, Maine 


The first record of the Evening Gros- 
beak at Portland, Maine, was made early 
in February, when a large flock settled in 
a mountain-ash on private grounds in 
the western part of the city. Throughout 
the months of February and April, flocks 
in varying numbers were observed in 
different sections of the city, and the birds 
remained until the eleventh of May, none 
being seen, so far as known, after that 
date. 

The writer saw these interesting visitors 
on four occasions, both in low pine trees 
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and on the ground. The males were in 
beautiful plumage, and it was a rare treat 
to see them, one’s pleasure being greatly 
enhanced by their fearlessness, as they 
would permit a close approach without 
taking flight —Sara CHANDLER EASTMAN, 
Portland, Maine. 


Evening Grosbeak at Lancaster, N. H. 


We have had a flock of at least twenty- 
five Evening Grosbeaks with us this 
spring; the first were observed the last of 
February. 

I saw them first the 22nd of March, on 
a grassy patch on a bushy hillside whence 
the snow had been blown, although there 
was a considerable depth except in such 
places. Up to the first of May they were 
seen in flocks of from six to twenty-five. 
Twice I caught them at their morning 
bath in a little brook which runs through 
an alder swamp; it was a very pretty 
sight. Some of them would be on the 
branches preening themselves while the 
others were bathing, with a pair of Purple 
Finches and a Blue Jay sitting nearby, 
watching the performance with much 
curiosity, making a scene of quite tropical 
color. Since the first of May I have seen 
and heard only one, two and three at a 
time, and now none for two or three days. 
—MarTHA W. BurcHeELt, Lancaster, 
N. H. 


Evening Grosbeak at Topsfield, Mass. 


Several of my friends saw Evening 
Grosbeaks in the last of March and the 
early part of April. I did not see them 
until April 20, when I saw a male and two 
females. They were very tame and I stood 
close to them, watching them feed.—Mrs. 
W. H. Herrick, Topsfield, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeak at Intervale, N. H., 
and Longwood, Mass. 


I observed one Evening Grosbeak at 
Intervale, N. H., on January 29, a flock 
of from a dozen to two dozen at 
Longwood, Mass., from April 15 to 18, 
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and another flock of about a dozen at 
Intervale on May 3 and 4. A small 
flock is also reported, by Miss T. R. 
Robbins, to have been seen at Longwood 
on May 7.—R. E. Rossins, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Evening Grosbeak at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeaks have spent the 
winter of 1915-16 at Pittsfield, Mass. The 
writer has talked with two persons who 
have seen as many as forty in a flock. One 
of their favorite resorts has been in the 
trees about a house situated on a street 
closely built up on both sides, through 
which a trolley line passes. About eight 
o’clock on the morning of May 3, 1916, the 
writer saw seven or eight in a cherry tree 
on the edge of the sidewalk in front of this 
house. Two males and three females flew 
down to a feeding-tray fastened to a win- 
dow-sill on the second story of the house, 
and to an adjacent veranda roof, and 
fed busily without being in the least dis- 
turbed by the passing of cars and people. 
About noon on May 6, 1916, in Lee, ten 
miles south of Pittsfield, the writer saw 
both male and female Evening Grosbeaks, 
but, as they were in a deciduous wood 
thick with bushes and young trees, could 
not count them.—Lucy F. Fkrimay, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeak at Worcester, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeaks have been seen at 
Worcester for two months this spring. 
March 8, a female appeared at 53 Elm 
Street, feeding on hackberries, and evi- 
dently enjoying the fruit as the bird was 
seen daily for ten days. March 19, two 
females were feeding on crabapples at 
19 Cedar Street, and about the same time 
one was seen in the southwesterly part of 
the city near Leicester. March 25, one 
male and two females were on the easterly 
side of the city at 37 Kendall Street, and 
were seen daily for about three weeks. 
They fed on the pods of locust and catalpa, 
finding seeds on the ground under linden and 
elm trees, and evidently found something 


worth eating in the dry syringa seeds. In 
no case, however, were they seen to take 
grain that had been thrown out for their 
benefit. By March 30 the number had 
increased to seven, three males and four 
females, and on April 13 an additional 
female appeared. The last report was of 
a pair seen in North Park, May 7.—HELEN 
A. Baty, Worcester, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeak at Winsted, Conn. 


In the last issue of Brrp-Lore I saw 
several letters from people who had seen 
the Evening Grosbeak during the past 
winter, but only one communication from 
Connecticut. Many have been seen in 
this part of the state. On February 24 
I saw one; on March 12 and 13, two; on 
April 21, two; and on April 27, I saw a 
flock of eight—Mrs. Mary E. Hut- 
BERT, Winsted, Conn. 


Evening Grosbeak at Oswego, New York 


On February 25 and 29, seven Evening 
Grosbeaks came to our red cedar and 
maple trees near the house. They were 
not at all wild, once alighting in a young 
cedar within thirty feet of me. This is the 
first time I have even seen the bird close 
enough for positive identification, but, 
after noticing its flight and hearing its 
warbling note sometimes given on the 
wing, I recall seeing similar birds at 
different times in years past—D. D. 
STONE, Oswego, N.Y. 


Evening Grosbeak at Troy, New York 


April 16, as we were passing through an 
old cemetery near our home, our atten- 
tion was called to a new bird-note. The 
sound came from the fir and spruce trees, 
and, when we were close enough to see the 
birds, we found a large flock of the Even- 
ing Grosbeak, the first we had ever seen. 
There must have been 20 or 25 in the 
flock. As we approached, they ceased 
calling, but were not at all timid. We 
stood for several minutes under a small 
spruce tree in which several of the birds 


were sitting. Some of them wore the gray 
and brownish-green garb mentioned by 


an observer in the March-April Brrp- 
Lore. All had the large white patch on the 
wing, which shows so well when they fly. 
Again, on May 2, I found some of the 
Evening Grosbeaks in the cemetery, but 
the flock was much smaller.—Mrs. 
ArtHur F. GARDNER, Troy, N.Y. 


The First Evening Grosbeak Record for 
New York City; also a Prothonotary 
Warbler. 


In the May number of Brirp-LoreE’ 
just received, I notice in ‘Notes from 
Field and Study’ that Mr. Harold K. 
Decker records the occurrence of Evening 
Grosbeaks on Staten Island, January 9g, 
1916, and that Mr. Lee S. Crandall 
reports one from the New York Zodlogical 
Park, February 15, 1916. Mr. Decker 
believes his record to be the first definite 
record for Greater New York. 

Miss Lelia M. Childs and myself saw 
an Evening Grosbeak on the morning of 
January 8, 1911, in Forest Park, which is 
in the Borough of Brooklyn, Greater New 
York. I reported this fact to Brrp-LorE 
and my letter was published April, 1911, 
in Brrp-Lore, Vol. XIII, p. 96, the 
editor adding “is the first bird of this 
species to be recorded from Long Island.” 
I have since become acquainted with the 
Evening Grosbeak in the West, and the 
bird I saw in Forest Park was a female 
Evening Grosbeak. Therefore I can 
definitely record the appearance of an 
Evening Grosbeak in Greater New York, 
January 8, rort. 

I should like to report, too, the Pro- 
thonotary Warbler seen by Miss Childs 
and myself May 6, 1916, also in Forest 
Park. We watched the bird make the 
circuit of a small pond, feeding about the 
roots of the trees. It finally came onto 
an old log within ten feet of where we 
were sitting, then flew into a low bush 
directly in front of us and preened its 
feathers. It showed no fear even when we 
stood up and walked away.—Mary W. 
PeckHaM, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A Visit from the Horned Larks 


During those dreadful days in March, 
1916, when the snow fell so thick and fast 
that the earth was fairly smothered, we had 
the rare privilege of entertaining, for 
nearly three weeks, a flock of Horned 
Larks. Our home stands on the edge of 
the city—just where city and country 
meet. One morning, two or three days 
after our first big snow-storm, we noticed 
a flock of rather good-sized birds scratch- 
ing and picking on the top of a pile of 
stable fertilizer that had been dumped, 
some time before, on the farther edge of 
our kitchen garden. At first we thought 
they were White-throated Sparrows, but 
when we examined them through a glass, 
saw they were not marked like any of the 
Sparrows. They looked so cold and 
hungry that I prepared them a breakfast 
of cracked sweet corn, rye and hominy 
grits. We fed them three times a day in 
the same place until the next big storm 
came. Then I swept a bare place right 
at the foot of the back porch steps and 
scattered the food there. They soon found 
it and came for it without the least fear. 
Then we discovered the little tuft of 
black erectile feathers on each side of the 
crown, and these helped us to identify the 
birds. When my stock of food gave out, 
I bought canary-bird seed and Scotch 
oatmeal for them. Several days when it 
snowed hard all day, I went out every little 
while and swept the snow away and 
scattered food for them. They learned 
to associate the swish of the broom with 
something to eat, so that if I swept rugs 
or brushed clothes on the back porch my 
Larks would come calling for food. Several 
times I fed as many as 25 and 27. The 
Larks were good diggers, using their 
bills only. They never hopped, but walked 
or ran on the snow. When frightened, 
they flew up, but never alighted in trees or 
bushes, always on the snow. They were 
very quarrelsome when feeding. Before 
they left, which was March 24, they began 
to sing. Their song was just a soft little 
warble, but very sweet and pretty, es- 
pecially when a number sang together. 
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The morning they left there were 27 here 
at breakfast, and after they had eaten 
they gave me a rare concert, sitting on 
fence-posts and mounds of snow. One 
was on a post near the house and next to 
the street. When he flew up there, the 
post was piled high with snow, and he 
went though all the motions of taking a 
bath. Then he proceeded to make his 
toilet and practise his spring song, pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to people 
and sleighs passing, nor to me.when I 
shook my dry mop out of the window near 
him. That night when I scattered the 
seeds for supper, only one Lark came, and 
he did not appear again. I became very 
much interested in these Larks, and wish 
some one who knows them in their sum- 
mer home would write Birp-Lore about 
them.—Mrs. ArtHurR F. GARDNER, 
Troy, N.Y. 


A Curious Bluebird’s Nest 


A few weeks ago (May 12) the caretaker 
of one of our local cemeteries showed me 
the nest of a Bluebird which is unique in 
my experience. As usual, the nest was 
placed in a cavity, but the astonishing 
thing was that the cavity was lying directly 
on the ground. In short, the birds had 
chosen an earthen jar used to hold flowers 
for the dead. This jar was lying upon its 
side. The nest was composed of grasses 
and feathers and contained four pale-blue 
eggs. Both birds were close by. The jar 
measured about five inches across the 
bottom, two and a half inches across the 
narrowed opening, and about seven 
inches in length. The eggs could not have 
been more than an inch or an inch and a 
half above the ground.—Mantey B. 
TOwNSEND, Nashua, N. H. 


Was It the Mother Bird? 


One summer day, last year, as my aunt 
and I were driving through a pretty 
country road, we nearly ran over a young 
Pheebe. I jumped out of our runabout 
in eager haste and picked it up, intending 
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to put it over the stone wall into the 
meadow, out of harm’s way. However, 
my mind turned to cats, which are always 
lurking about the country, and other ene- 
mies to small, helpless birds. So I decided 
to take the small captive home with me, 
and I kept it imprisoned in my hands 
until I reached there. 

From the spot where I found the bird 
it was over four miles to our destination. 
When we arrived home, we were kept 
busy feeding our small guest, which was 
indeed a task, for the Phcebe eats only 
insects caught on the wing. 

The next morning, as we were break- 
fasting, the window in the dining-room 
was open and we heard as usual the songs 
of birds, and occasionally the young 
Pheebe would chirp as though in answer 
to the call of a Robin in a nearby tree. 
The Pheebe was on the window-sill, with 
the window open and screened. 

Presently we heard a whir or flutter as 
of wings. Upon looking up we observed 
on the outside of the screen a grown 
Phcebe hovering above the small one, and 
darting at it as if to reach it. 

We hastened out-doors and placed a 
small branch in the same window (on the 
outside). Then we put the young Phebe 
on the branch, where he clung with all his 
tiny might. Nearby there were some dense 
shrubs. The Pheebe finally became im- 
patient and flew into these, and it was 
indeed a difficult task to find him. How- 
ever he was soon returned to the 
branch. 

Then the other Phoebe returned and 
fed the young bird insects. Presently the 
mate came, and together all the morning 
they fed the young bird, calling it from 
tree to tree, and from bush to bush, and 
coaxing it until it finally left our premises 
entirely and, to our knowledge, never 
returned. 

We have always wondered whether it 
was the mother bird that followed the 
young one and fed it, or whether it was 
an adoption in bird life. What do Brrp- 
Lore’s readers think?—JEANNETTE K. 
FINNEMORE, Chippens Hill, Bristol, Conn. 


THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF Birps. By 
Witiram K. Grecory. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 31-38. New York. Pub- 
lished by the Academy, May 4, 1916. 
In this paper, Dr. Gregory, starting 

with the demonstrated fact that birds are 
of reptilian origin, has summarized, from 
the point of view of comparative anatomy, 
paleontological knowledge and inference 
concerning the ancestors of Archaeopteryx, 
‘the oldest known fossil bird, of the Jurassic 
period.’ He favors the hypothesis that 
birds were evolved from ‘Pseudosuchian’ 
reptiles of the Permian and Trias, from 
which also came the specialized dinosaurs, 
pterosaurs, etc. (reference to the work of 
Dr. Robert Broon). The highly special- 
ized avian hind limbs and bipedal loco- 
motion were acquired by terrestrial or 
arboreal forms before the complete spe- 
cialization of the fore limbs for flight 
(reference to the work of Prof. H. F. 
Osborn and Baron Francis Nopcsa). 
Feathers, from specialized scales (reference 
to the work of Mr. W. P. Pycraft), and the 
power of flight arose in very active rep- 
tilian animals. High stable blood-heat, 
correlated with this activity, was con- 
served by feathers. Development of the 
feathers of the wing to brace against the 
air augmented the considerable activity of 
the already bird-like reptile and launched 
it on its initial flight as the ‘first bird.’ 

A recent interesting paper by Mr. C. W. 
Beebe is spoken of, according to which ‘in 
the young of various species of doves, 
pigeons, jacanas and owls there is a 
reduced pelvic wing,’ and Dr. Gregory 
disposes of the hypothesis of a dual origin 
for birds as ‘in the writer’s judgment, en- 
tirely untenable.’ 

Dr. Gregory has taken up the problem 
of the evolution of the bird in connection 
with a Columbia University course on 
vertebrate development, and his paper will 
be especially useful to the general student 
because of its concisensess, conservatism 
and forcefulness. It gives a sound basis 
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for investigation on avian ancestry. Many 
of the facts presented are not new. Prob- 
ably they have never been so carefully 
balanced nor so successfully interpreted. 
One of the chief bones of contention is 
whether flight first evolved among bipedal, 
leaping, terrestrial animals or among par- 
achuting, arboreal ones. Exponents of 
both theories are quoted at length, and the 
author, while himself favoring the hypoth- 
esis of arboreal ancestry, is not convinced 
that the ancestors of birds ‘held the arms 
perfectly still throughout the gliding leap.’ 
His bridge of hypothesis from reptile to 
bird inspires confidence, and should hold 
well until intermediate fossils are un- 
earthed to render it no longer necessary.— 
; Ae ey 


Some Birp Frienps. By Henry F. 
Putten. Published by the Free Lance 
Publishing Company, Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada. Printed and com- 
piled at the Oak Bay Print Shop, Vic- 
toria. 30 pages. 20 illustrations from 
original photographs. 

This attractive booklet is ‘An intimate 
introduction to a few of the common birds 
of Western Canada,’ and it should, as the 
author hopes, help its readers to an inter- 
est, or a further interest, in bird-life. Some 
of Mr. Pullen’s ‘common birds,’ such as 
the White-crowned Sparrow and Pigeon 
Guillemot, are rare or but names to most 
easterners, and are pleasantly and inter- 
estingly introduced. It is interesting to 
know of a place where Crows nest several 
hundred pairs to the acre, and that Sky- 
larks have been successfully acclimatized 
in British Columbia. A vireo is described 
as ‘a little larger than the flycatcher,’ 
which is, to say the least, vague, as the 
flycatchers of British Columbia range 
from under six to over nine inches in 
length, and of course no vireo approaches 
the latter size. The author has had the 
good fortune of watching a ‘Blue Grouse’ 
(meaning the local form of the Dusky 
Grouse) hoot, but the answer came doubt- 
less not from the bird’s mate but from a 
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rival male; we know of no female grouse 
that hoots or drums. Even in such non- 
technical writing, it would be better to be 
accurate in the use of terms such as‘species’ 
and ‘variety,’ which are confused through- 
out; there are not, for instance, several 
species of the White-crowned Sparrow, 
nor is the Mountain Quail a variety of the 
California Quail. In the promised second 
booklet we would suggest the’ mention, at 
least, of the A. O. U. names of the species 
described. These are used in most cases 
in the present one, but we know only from 
the context that by ‘Willow Grouse,’ for 
example, the British Columbians mean 
their Ruffed Grouse. The photographs are 
excellent, some of them very lovely, but 
the method of reproduction is far from 
doing them justice.—C. H. R 


THe TRAIL OF THE INDOOR OUTER. By 
RayMonp E. MANcHESTER. The Col- 
legiate Press, George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 1916. 
47 pages. 

This is not a bird-book, nor even much 
of a book on fishing, though its author is a 
nature-lover in general, and a fisherman 
in particular. It is merely thirty-odd 
pages of the rambling, idle, happy thoughts 
of one with the first touch of spring in his 
blood, sitting comfortably before a fire and 
indulging in memories—memories of the 
big fish that got away, of a morning when 
he watched the world, the world of lake 
and forest, awaken, of his own bit of a 
cabin, his home in the wilderness. The 
author is one who can count a stream, or— 
doubtless, though he doesn’t say so much 
—a tree, among his intimate friends, who 
finds adventures in little things and upon 
whom is the mystery and the wonder of 
it all.—C. H. R. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—‘The Shadow-Boxing of 
Pipilo’ is the picturesque title under which 
Dickey gives an account of the habit of the 
male Brown Towhee of fighting its re- 
flection in a window. One striking case is 
given in detail in which an Anthony’s 
Towhee at Nordhoff returned day after 
day and week after week. This bird 
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renewed its attacks for three successive 
seasons until prevented from reaching the 
window by a wire screen. The article is 
illustrated by five half-tones including 
several of the best photographs ever pub- 
lished of the bird and its nest. 

In a paper entitled ‘A Populous Shore,’ 
Mrs. F. M. Bailey recounts her experiences 
with the water birds, waders, and some of 
the smaller land birds near Venice, Cali- 
fornia, in October, 1907, and gives a 
graphic description of the havoc wrought 
in the ranks of some of the smaller waders 
during the hunting season. 

Willard contributes a short account of 
‘The Nesting of the Band-tailed Pigeon in 
Southern Arizona,’ based on notes made in 
the Huachua Mountains in 1915, and calls 
attention to the fact that in no case was 
more than on egg or young bird found in 
a nest. Wetmore publishes some obser- 
vations on ‘The Speed of Flight in Certain 
Birds,’ made in November, 1914, near 
Tulare and Buena Vista Lakes. The obser- 
vations were made from an auto on birds 
which were flying parallel to the road while 
the speed of the car was increased to a 
rate equal to that at which the bird was 
traveling. These records vary only from 
22 to 28 miles per hour, although the notes 
relate to such widely different birds as the 
Blue Heron, Western Red-tailed Hawk, 
Flicker, Horned Lark, Raven, and Shrike. 

R. H. Palmer’s ‘Visit to Hat and Egg 
Islands, Great Salt Lake, describes a trip 
in May, 1915, with notes on the Cali- 
fornia and Ring-billed Gulls, White Peli- 
can, Great Blue Heron, and Caspian Tern 
on Hat Island, and Gulls, Herons, and 
Double-crested Cormorants on Egg Island. 
Miss Wythe’s description of the ‘Nesting 
of the Tolmie Warbler in Yosemite Valley’ 
shows that the period of incubation in this 
species to be not less than twelve days, 
while the young leave the nest eight or 
nine days after hatching. H. E. Wilder 
contributes ‘Some Distributional Notes on 
California Birds,’ and among the short 
notes Bowles records the capture of two 
European Wigeons in Washington. 

The number closes with the annual 
Directory of the Cooper Club.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


On May 6, the Editor of Brrp—Lore, 
accompanied by Mr. George K. Cherrie 
and several unofficial members of the 
expedition, sailed from New York to con- 
tinue his field studies of South American 
bird-life. The first object in view was the 
gathering of material, photographs and 
data, on which to base a Habitat Group 
of the bird-life of the Paramo, or upper 
life-zone, of Mt. Chimborazo. This group 
is designed to be a companion of one repre- 
senting the characteristic birds of the 
American tropics, for which specimens, 
etc., were secured in the Madalena Valley 
some years ago. 

Taking into consideration the season at 
which the voyage was made, surprisingly 
few birds were seen between New York and 
Colon. Neither Herring Gulls nor Petrels 
were noted, and but two land-birds were 
observed. Possibly most of the Gulls had 
gone North, and the Petrels had not arrived 
from the South; while the exceptionally 
calm weather accounted for the absence 
of migrant land-birds. The first land- 
bird seen was a Dove (Zenaidura macroura) 
which, apparently without alighting, flew 
by the ship at eleven o’clock on May 8, 
when we were in about Lat. 31° 28’; Long. 
76° 46’. The occurrence so far from the 
land of a bird whose migrations are not 
known to extend south of the Gulf States 
was most unexpected. 

The second land-bird recorded was a 
Cuban Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon fulva), 
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which boarded the ship when we were 
between Cuba and Yucatan, a fact which 
is of significance in accounting for the 
breeding of this West Indian species in 
eastern Yucatan. 

While waiting for the steamer to sail for 
Guayaquil, we visited the ruins of the old 
city of Panama and, aside from its his- 
toric interest, the place possesses unusual 
attractions for a naturalist. The rainy 
season had just begun, vegetation was 
luxuriant, and many species of birds were 
in song. The sandy or mangrove-lined 
shores, pastures, bush-grown fields and 
patches of forest offer wide variety of 
haunts, while an eminently unpicturesque 
posada, recently erected for the accommo- 
dation of picnicing tourists, would afford 
the bird-student a lodging in the very 
heart of what is evidently a fertile region. 

During the four-day voyage from 
Panama to Guayaquil, a large Petrel, 
apparently of the genus strelata, was 
common, and two species of Booby (Sula) 
were seen near La Plata Island, on which 
they evidently lived. This island, how- 
ever, has no large colonies of birds such 
as inhabit the guano islands off the coast 
of Peru, although its barrenness makes it 
seemingly an ideal resort for sea-fowl. 

Guayaquil was reached May 20, and our 
camp was made on the flanks of Chim- 
borazo at an altitude of 11,840 feet. From 
this point the mountain was ascended to 
the upper limit of vegetation, at approxi- 
mately 14,000 feet. Beyond this height 
only the Condor ranged and we watched 
these majestic birds sweeping below or 
soaring high above with only admiration 
for the ease and grace with which they 
navigated the thin air, but with no ambi- 
tion to reach, in our laborious way, the 
altitude they attained with so little 
apparent effort. 

Our experiences on Chimborazo were of 
absorbing interest, but cannot be re- 
counted here, and we can add only that 
the studies necessary for the proposed 
group were satisfactorily made, and re- 
serve for some future occasion a descrip- 
tion of the work itself.—Quito, June 5, 1916. 
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“What is most striking in the Maine wilderness is the continuousness of the forest. 
Except the burnt lands, the narrow intervals on the rivers, the bare tops of the high 
mountains, and the lakes and streams, the forest is uninterrupted. It is even more grim 
and wild than you had anticipated, a damp and intricate wilderness. . . . The lakes 
are something you are unprepared for, they lie so exposed to the light, and the forest is 
diminished to a fine fringe on their edge. These are not the artificial forests of an English 
King. Here prevail no forest laws but those of nature. . . . 

“It is a country full of evergreen trees, of silvery birches and watery maples, the 
ground dotted with insipid small, red berries, and strewn with moss-grown rocks—a 
country diversified with innumerable lakes and rapid streams, peopled with trout, salmon, 
shad, pickerel, and other fishes; the forest resounding at rare intervals with the note of 
the chickadee, the blue jay, and the woodpecker, the scream of the fish hawk and 
the eagle, the laugh of the loon, and the whistle of ducks along the solitary streams; 
at night, with the hooting of owls and howling of wolves; in summer, swarming with 
myriads of black flies and mosquitos more formidable than wolves to the white man. 
Such is the home of the moose, the bear, the caribou, the wolf, the beaver, and the 
Indian. —Excerpt from Thoreau’s “Camping in the Maine Woods.” 


BIRD-STUDY IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 


[Nore: This article may be used by teachers in correlation with English, History 
and Literature.] 

URING this year of the three hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s 

D death, it may be of interest to bird students to recall some of Shakes- 

peare’s allusions to birds which were known to him, and also to in- 

quire into the knowledge of birds current in his time. The half-century when 

he lived, 1564-1616, was notable, it will be remembered, for exploration as 

well as for poetry and drama, and references to birds of many climes abound 

in the literature of that time. Many different species of native birds were also 

known then. In fact, owing to the great fens and marshes, undrained or only 

partially reclaimed, water fowl and wading birds, now rare or entirely absent, 
were abundant. 

Perhaps the first thing to notice with regard to the knowledge of birds 
current in Shakespeare’s day is the credulity and superstition that character- 
ized it. The persevering student finds throughout the references to land as 
well as water birds mentioned in the literature of that period an astonishing 
number of fanciful conceptions regarding the nature, habits and uses of birds. 
One author stated that certain species of birds migrated to the moon, others 
described birds of ‘ill omen,’ while not a few writers most grotesquely mis- 
interpreted the life-history of fairly common species. 
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Shakespeare’s knowledge of birds was probably largely acquired during 
his beyhood, in the well-wooded district of Warwickshire, which may account 
for his failure to mention some then familiar species, as, for example, the Bus- 
tard, though his omission of the Woodpecker or ‘Laughing-hecco,’ as it was 
called, is less clear. Hummingbirds were unknown to him, a matter of regret, 
when we reflect that the Spanish historian Gonzalo Ferdinando de Oviedo, in 
his notable history of America, published at Seville in 1535, had given a delight- 
ful and quite accurate description of them, and one calculated to seize the fancy 
of a poet who conceived the revels of fairies and spirits with such grace as 
Shakespeare. It is interesting to learn that Joseph Acosta, a Jesuit historian 
and traveler, while in Peru (1582-83), observed Hummingbirds, which were, as 
he naively says: ‘‘so small, that oftentimes I have doubted, seeing them flie, 
whether they were bees or butterflies; but, in truth, they are birds.’”’ From the 
pen of Antonio Galvano who resided in New Spain, as Mexico was then known, 
comes the information that Hummingbirds “live of the dew, and the juyce of 
flowers and roses. They die or sleepe every yeere in the moneth of October, sitting 
upon a little bough in a warme and close place: they revive or wake againe in 
the moneth of April after that the flowers be sprung, and therefore they call 
them the revived birds.” 

Equally curious are the ideas then prevalent concerning the Pelican, which, 
like the Flamingo, had been observed by Sir John Hawkins and other travelers. 
In King Lear, Shakespeare speaks of Regan and Goneril as ‘pelican daughters,’ 
referring to the supposed habit of the mother bird of piercing her flesh with 
her beak and feeding her young with her blood if other food could not be pro- 
cured. In Richard II [ii, 7, 124], you will find another allusion to this same 
notion. Hardly less fabulous, and more significant of the credulity of people 
when the real life-history of a strange bird or creature is not known, is the fol- 
lowing statement published in a treatise on animals toward the end of the last 
century: “Wild animals come to the pelican’s nest to drink the water which 
the parent bird brings in a sufficient quantity to last for many days. She carries 
the water in her pouch, and pours it into the nest to refresh her young ones, 
and to teach them to swim.”’ 

Such curious misconceptions were not confined to foreign birds, for we find 
that the Crane, once plentiful but becoming scarce, probably as a result of 
being killed as game (“the crane was a customary dish at great entertainments 
in the reign of Henry VIII’’), was supposed to carry a stone in its mouth dur- 
ing its migration-journey, in order to keep it quiet and to help it maintain a 
steady flight. 

Shakespeare alludes frequently to the Cuckoo and the Owl, and the 
Lark, Crow, Rook, Wren, Blackbird, Starling, Sparrow, Pigeon, Cock, 
and other common species, are used by him in a familiar way that 
indicates his close observation of their habits. The ‘princely eagle,’ or ‘royal 
bird,’ as it was called by poets, was probably known to Shakespeare in the 
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rare aviaries of the time, or perhaps only by description. The Eagle was sup- 
posed to renew its youth by bathing (a notion in part suggested by the English 
translation of Psalm ciii:5: “Thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s”) and also 
to be the only bird able to gaze straight at the sun, having “eye-sight so cleare 
that in her flying she spies the smallest beast that ever runne.” Shakespeare 
refers to this latter idea when he makes Richard say to his brother Edward: 


“Nay, if thou be that princely eagle’s bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing ’gainst the sun,” 


meaning to prove his royalty by such a test. In the few menageries or ‘zoos’ 
of the time, Eagles are usually mentioned. In 1598, The Tower of London 
Menagerie consisted of three lionesses, one lion ‘of great size,’ a tiger, a lynx, 
an old wolf, a porcupine and an Eagle. All these creatures were kept “in a 
remote place, fitted up for the purpose with wooden lattices, at the queen’s 
expense.” As early as 1500, however, there was in Mexico a zodlogical garden 
maintained by Montezuma at great expense. Here might be seen many kinds 
of reptiles, birds and beasts. It was said that five hundred Cocks were fed 
daily to the Eagles in this garden, and three hundred men were engaged in 
caring for the birds. In addition, there were ponds for fresh- and salt-water 
birds whose feathers were, at that early day, of commercial importance. 

The menus provided for royal and titled personages show that a variety 
of birds were snared or otherwise killed for use on their tables, certain species 
being used exclusively by them. Plover, Curlews, Godwit, Snipe, Woodcock, 
Sandpipers and other wading birds were known and hunted, as well as water 
fowl of many kinds. The Heron was considered a “great delicacy, and stood at 
the head of the game course at every state banquet.”’ But space forbids 
further mention of the knowledge of birds in those days when conservation 
was unknown and undreamed of. Shakespeare, like other poets and dramatists 
of that great ‘golden age’ of literature, loved the feathered folk so well known 
to him in boyhood, observed their habits from the credulous point of view of 
the age, regarded hunting them as legitimate, and quite likely felt that he 
had attained the most trustworthy account of species in remote parts of the 
world, when travelers reported for example that the Ostrich hatched its eggs 
“by the steadfast gaze of maternal affection,’ on the one hand, while on the 
other, it ate and digested hard iron to preserve its health; or, that the Emeu 
was a very greedy bird, “devouring everything it meets with, even to iron 
and burning coal.” 

If we compare the work of modern ornithologists with those of only 
one century ago, we shall see how great an advance has been made in 
observing correctly the activities of birds. That Shakespeare was not long 
since outgrown is the wonder, as one critic has said, rather than that he has 
so much of perennial freshness for all generations succeeding him. It is a 
tribute to his fidelity to Nature that this is so true of him, and we can do no 
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better service than by observing accurately and describing what we see 
correctly. 

During vacation-days, it may add interest to your reading to look up the 
following references; but, by all means, do not stop with Shakespeare’s allusions 
to birds. Scarcely a poet could be found blind and deaf_to the beauties of 
nature, and, since birds in all ages seem to have made so strong an appeal to 
poets, it is richly worth our while to read what they have to tell us about them. 
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Series). 
Ostrich: See 1. Henry IV; Act iv, Scene 1, line 97. 
2. Henry VI; ie he” ee 
Anthony and Cleopatra; “ iii, ‘“ 411, “ 195. 


Little Grebe, or Dabchick: “Like a dive-dapper peering through the wave.” 
Pelican: See Richard II; Act ii, Scene 1, line 124. 

King Lear; “ iii, Os 

Hamlet; We, eee. 

Gull: meaning a nestling or unfledged bird. 

See Timon of Athens; Act ii, Scene 1, line 29. 


““ 


““ 


152. | 


Eagle: See “ “ Og Ee aS ee ee 
. yr : . x . a 
Pigeon: See As You Like It; Act i, Scene 2, line 80. 
4 ; ’ 
“ ‘“ &6 “ . “ iii, “ 3; “ 62. 


Hawk: See Hamlet; Act ii, Scene 2, line 396, refers to the morning being the favorite 
time of hawking. When the wind blew from the northwest and the 
sun was in the observer’s eyes it was difficult to distinguish a hawk 
from a heron (hernshaw). 

Owl: See A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Act ii, Scene 3, line 6. 

Throstle, Wren, 

Finch, Sparrow, 

Cuckoo 

Wild Geese: See “ « “ “Act iii, Scene 2, line 20. 

See As You Like It; Act ii, Scene 7, line 87. 
Screech-Owl: See A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Act v, Scene 2, line 6. 
“Hop as light as bird from brier.” 
Falcon: See As You Like It; Act iii, Scene 3, line 62. 
“The busy day, 
Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald crows.” 
Starling: See Henry IV; Act. i, Scene 3, line 224. 


“ “ “ 


Act iii, Scene 1, Song of Bottom. 


[Note: Among the preparations for the visit of Queen Elizabeth to Kenilworth 
Castle were two aviaries described as follows by Robert Laneham: “Upon the first pair 
of posts of the bridge were set two comely wire cages, three feet long and two feet wide, 
and high in them live bitterns, curlews, shovelers, hernshaws (herons), godwits, such like 
dainty birds of the presents bf Sylvanus the god of fowl.” 

Sir John Hawkins found an Egret in Florida (he called it an ‘Egript’) which was 
“all white as the Swanne, with legs like to an hearnshaw, and of bignesse accordingly, 
but it hath in her taile feathers of so fine a plume that it passeth the estridge his feather.” 
—A. H. W.] 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XXVIII: Correlated with Botany and Physical Geography 


[Note: The following suggestive method of bird-study should prove to be of prac- 
tical use in any school which has grounds. In city schools, it may be applied to the study 
of birds in parks.—A. H. W.] 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATION THESIS AS A METHOD OF 
BIRD-STUDY 
By HENRY J. FRY 


“ 


. The graduation theses are to be based upon original work. Each 
student is permitted to select his own subject provided it is relative to 
his major course, and is approved by the faculty committee. . . . ” 


Thus are the thesis regulations read yearly to each senior class of Muhlen- 
berg College, regulations which bear a striking resemblance to all thesis re- 
quirements in all col- 
leges. 

One student of the 
science department of the 
class of 1914 found his 
subject in short order 
without the usual rack- 
ing of brains and waste 
of time. His decision 
was: ‘Birds of the 
Muhlenberg Campus.’ It 
was a subject that de- 
manded ‘original work,’ 
it was ‘relative to his 
major course,’ it was 
speedily ‘approved by 
the faculty committee,’ 
not to mention the im- 
portant fact that it ap- 
pealed to him as a dis- 
tinct pleasure, instead 
of repelling him as an 
uninteresting piece of 
work which had to be 
done. 

He had long been 
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anxious to know more of the bird-world, and Muhlenberg’s eighty-five-acre 
campus offered the opportunity. Gathering this kind of thesis material 
out-of-doors was vastly preferable to the usual library research, and every 
hour’s preparation for such a paper gave complete and healthful relaxation. 
The final and lasting results of this study meant a better appreciation of the 
woods and fields; for an interest in bird life, if once aroused, lives on, and the 
acquisition is permanent. 

The title was ‘Birds of the 
Muhlenberg Campus,’ not “Bird 
Life about Muhlenberg.’ Strong 
emphasis was placed first of all upon 
studying only a strictly limited area, 
which made for definite results from 
the beginning. LEighty-five acres 
could be worked and reworked con- 
sistently and carefully, and all parts 
visited daily. Every moment on the 
grounds spent out-of-doors could be 
utilized for collecting data, and the 
brief walks between the dormitories, 
the administration buildings and 
the dining-hall, became short bird- 
observation walks. Working only 
within the confines of the campus 
meant concentration, and made pos- 
sible accurate and valuable results; 
for little of importance among the 
birds occurred on the campus that 
spring which was not noted. This 
would have been impossible if the 
area studied: had not been limited. 

Muhlenberg’s campus, like the great majority of college precincts, is well 
suited to bird-study. The tall oaks of North Grove, the open fields to the west, 
the wide-smooth lawns of the campus proper interrupted by its shrubbery, 
the wild remnant of woodland in South Grove, the orchard and farm, and 
Cedar Creek with its swampy meadows all send out permanent invitations 
to our feathered friends. 

A map of the campus was made from blue-prints, and photographs were 
taken of the various bird habitats there represented, and these were embodied 
in the finished thesis. Fig. 1 shows a corner of the campus proper, Fig. 2 is a 
glimpse of South Grove, Fig. 3 gives an idea of the orchard and farm, and Fig. 
4 pictures the meadows of Cedar Creek. A glance at the corresponding numerals 
on the map will give an idea of the relative location of these bird haunts. 
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Having determined that only a definite area should be studied, it was then 
decided that the chief aim of the thesis should be to record the exact date of 
all bird movements and events within that area, which would then be of special 
value in furnishing the dates of the spring migration for that general section. 
Secondarily, and chiefly for the benefit of the student writing the thesis, 
descriptions of the plumage and song of each species were also embodied in 
the paper. 

The study was begun February 1 and discontinued May ro. Since the 
writer, at the beginning of the work, was familiar with but a relatively small 
number of birds, it was a decided advantage to make the first observations 
during a winter month when birds were few in number, and then gradually 
to increase the number of species listed as spring brought its hosts from the 
South. 

The average daily time spent in the field totaled two hours, as quarter- 
and shalf-hours were frequently snatched here and there in addition to the 
regular afternoon period of study. All notes were taken carefully and syste- 
matically, every effort being made to insure absolute accuracy. Small cards, 


THE FARM AND ORCHARD 


about 3x5 inches, were kept on hand for field use, upon which all observa- 
tions were placed the moment they were made. Each evening these notes were 
transferred to larger sheets, 8 x 10 inches, one sheet being set apart for each 
species, so that the data for each species was systematized and accessible with 
all notations dated. These sheets were kept in a loose-leaf notebook, so that 
additional ones could be easily inserted where necessary. 
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Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds,’ Reed’s ‘Bird Guide,’ and Miss Blan- 


chan’s two books, ‘Bird Neighbors’ and ‘Birds that Hunt and are Hunted’ 


were consulted, but used 
merely as a corrective to 
the study, since strict 
care was taken not to 
present any fact which 
was not known to be true 
through personal experi- 
ence. The advice and help 
of the professor of biology 
was also frequently 
sought as a_ further 


THE MEADOWS OF CEDAR CREEK : ‘ 
is here given: 


“With the exception of the Crow, the Starling is the only black- 
colored bird to be found on the campus during the winter. It is a little 
smaller than the Robin, and under good light conditions its general black 
appearance shows touches of burnished purple with tinges of brown. The 
flight is graceful and frequently interspersed with smooth sailing, and 
this feature helps to distinguish it from the more clumsy Purple Grackle. 
Another characteristic is the short tail, which extends but an inch or so 
beyond the tips of the wings when they are folded against the sides. 
From the first week in February, when the study was begun, to the 
end of March, a group of about twenty was generally to be found among 
the trees near the orchard and farm. Only occasionally was it seen on the 
northern and more exposed parts of the campus. This group broke up 
during April, and the first week of May a pair was observed nesting in the 
North Grove. To the novice, the Starling has a most bewildering series of 
calls. There is a low single tone, clear whistle, as though a Quail started 
to whistle ‘bob-white’ but stopped on the end of the first note, letting it 


measure to avoid error. 
The observations were 
discontinued May 10, as 
the thesis had to be 
finished by the twentieth. 
The material gathered on 
each species was then 
written up in an attrac- 
tive style, avoiding a 
merely dry presentation 
of the notes and statis- 
tics. As an example of 
the method of presenta- 
tion, a portion from the 
write-up on the Starling 
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slowly die away. There is also a plaintive ‘pee-a-wee’ which may be 
modified into a ‘pee-weet’ or ‘pee-a,’ and this is a very creditable imi- 
tation of the Wood Pewee. In addition, there is a sharp, wiry squeak, 
and also a varied series of rasping, gutteral splutters, which could well grace 
the Grackle’s syrinx. Occasionally a whispered whimpering is heard, 
which is noticeable only at a short distance. It requires several weeks to 
master this vocabulary, as the Starling is rather shy and generally 
silent.”’ 


The completed thesis was type-written on 8x10 inch paper. A book- 
binder made a reinforced cloth cover at the cost of fifty cents, and the rivets 
of this cover passed through the marginal holes in the paper, and thus the 
work was securely bound. 

Following the title page came the map of the campus, together with three 
pages of mounted photographs, illustrating the different bird haunts. Pre- 
ceding the thesis itself was an introduction, stating the purpose and method 
of the study, followed by a table of contents which listed the species discussed. 
The paper, approximating ten thousand words, included descriptions of thirty- 
five birds, taking up the winter residents first, and then the spring arrivals in 
the order of their appearance. At the close of the work were two tables. The 
first listed the various habitats from North Grove to Cedar Creek meadows, 
and indicated what species were generally to be found in each one. The second 
table was a calendar which summed up the data gathered in the briefest manner 
possible, and thus condensed the most valuable results attained. 

This thesis has been reviewed in the hope that other college students may 
be led to follow a similar study. The chief gain will not be statistical data, 
but a greater knowledge and appreciation of bird-life and the out-of-doors, 
with all its attendant pleasures and compensations. 


{In presenting this method of bird-study on a college campus, which resolved itself 
into a very creditable paper, presented as a graduation thesis, the editor of the School 
Department seconds the wish that other students in colleges, normal schools and high 
schools will appreciate the value of this kind of original investigation. Mr. Fry presents 
another method of bird-study in a paper on ‘Seasonal Decline in Bird-Song,’ which 
appeared in the Awk for January, 1916.—A. H. W.] 


FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


A WREN WHO BUILT IN A WATERING-POT 


In February two Wrens came hunting a home. I had a water-pot hanging 
in the porch. They decided to build. It was March before they built. 

Their nest was deep and hollow and looked so cozy. It was made of hairs, 
dry grass and a soft bed of feathers. The mother laid eight eggs. While she was 
laying them the father brought worms and insects, so she would not have to 
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leave her nest. It was the 26th of March before she began to lay. The 8th of 
May my mother took the water-pot down, and guess what was in it? Five lit- 
tle birds had hatched. By the 13th of May they were completely hatched out 
and were so ugly. A few days after they were better looking. They were chirp- 
ing all the time. By Friday, May 21, I looked at them and they were all feath- 
ered out and looked real pretty. This morning I was watching them. The 
father bird and the mother were feeding the babies. The father gave them 
his worm, then he took the mother’s worm out of her mouth, too. 

Sunday I looked into the water-pot and saw that one of the little ones was 
dead. Mother threw it out because she thought it might make the other ones 
sick. The mother came back and found out one was gone. She chirped and 
went on sofunny. The little ones began to chirp, too. It seemed as if they were 
telling her. She then went off and called the father bird. They went off, I 
suppose, to hunt it.—Written by Dorotny Ricketts (age ten), Danville, 
Kentucky. 


[This original observation, written by a fourth-grade pupil, calls to our attention the 
difference in nesting-dates of the same species in different latitudes. The House Wren 
nests in the vicinity of White Sulphur Springs, Va., April 27; D. C., May 1; Cambridge, 
Mass., May 25; southeastern Minnesota, May 19. The Carolina Wren, an equally 
abundant species in the Middle States, nests at Weaverville, N. C., April 20, although 
it is known to nest ‘as far north as New York (southern) in March.’ Bewick’s Wren, 
or the Long-tailed House Wren, as it is sometimes called, nests in Buncombe County, 
N. C., April 14. In ‘Birds of Indiana,’ Mr. Butler says: “I have seen them (Bewick’s 
Wrens) looking for a nest site March 25.” Of the Carolina Wren he says: “I have 
known them to begin singing February 3, and mate at once. March 1, 1889, I found 
them house-hunting.”’ 

The Carolina Wren, although at times nesting about dwellings, is more generally 
found in thickets, fallen timber, and piles of brush, somewhat remote from the habitations 
of man. In southern Indiana, Bewick’s Wren seems to have more or less usurped its place 
about buildings, while the House Wren, which is quite as domestic a species, migrates 
farther north and nests most abundantly probably beyond the limits of Bewick’s Wren, 
though commonly found in the same localities with the latter. A table of nesting-data 
cited by Mr. Robert Ridgway for the House Wren gives a period of 47 days from the 
time the nest was begun, April 1s, till the young left the nest, June 1. May 18 is the 
date given by him when the young were completely hatched. If the dates given by the 
writer of the above article are correct, the pair of Wrens described were longer than 
usual raising their first brood. Wrens seem to delight in odd nesting-sites. Gourds, 
tin cans, the drawbar of a freight car, a ball of twine in a binder, and even the sleeve of 
a coat, as Alexander Wilson relates, are among the sites selected by these elfish birds. 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright had a pair of House Wrens nesting in a straw cuff which 
had been put out on the porch. 

Wrens are among our most beneficial birds, and since they are easily attracted to 
artificial nesting-sites in localities where they are common, an effort should be made to 
protect them and increase their numbers. They return quite regularly to a chosen site, 
a fact that leads the writer to hope that the observer of the Wrens which built in a 
watering-pot will tell us next spring the name of the species.—A. H. W.] 
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A TAME RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


In the spring of 1914, while coming out from town, a boy friend found a 
young Red-headed Woodpecker near a large sycamore tree that had recently 
been blown down. It had evidently been hatched in a hole in this tree. 

He brought it out to the farm, and we made a cage for it, about three feet 
high, and placed some dead limbs inside for it to climb on. Its favorite perch 
was at the very top. Food and water were kept always near, and although 
many kinds of food were offered, it would eat little except ripe peaches and 
plums. 

After having been in the cage for about a week, it became very tame and 
answered the calls of other Woodpeckers which came to trees near the house. 
During its stay in the cage the red on its head developed very little, there 
having been a small quantity at the time it was caught. 

After three or four weeks it had learned to fly and was turned loose, but in 
a day or two it rained and my Woodpecker seemed not to know what to do. 
I caught and fed it several times, and finally put it in a deserted Woodpecker’s 
hole in the orchard. 

While there, it once flew from a tree and lit on my shoulder, hesitating a 
little as if to make sure of my identity. I fed it here about a week, when one 
morning it was found in its hole almost dead and died later in the day. I 
supposed that its death was caused by too long sojourn in the cage or by getting 
the wrong kind of food.—Joun H. Goocu (14 years), Albion, Til. 

[This interesting account, which was kindly forwarded to the School Department 
by Mr. Robert Ridgway, is especially instructive as an example of what may be learned 
by original observation. The Woodpecker described was a nestling, hatched in a hole 
in a tree, which became tame soon after being placed in a cage. It sought a high perch, 
answered Woodpeckers which called near its cage, learned to fly, but after being liberated 
seemed unable to take care of itself and was easily caught and placed in a hole in a tree. 
It seemed to know its benefactor, or at least to react to the stimulus of food offered by 
him, but it died soon after, probably from insufficient or wrong diet and the enervating 
effect of being caged. The development of its plumage, so far as the red on its head was 
concerned, was slow. If the Woodpecker had lived longer, the observer would have dis- 
covered that immature birds of this species have little if any red in the juvenal plumage; 
also, that a favorite food is beechnuts, although fruit and insects are among its articles 
of diet during the year. For further notes of interest, see Chapman’s ‘Birds of Eastern 
North America,’ p. 328.—A. H. W.] 


FLYCATCHING CEDAR WAXWINGS 


As I was on my way to the woods one day last summer, passing the reser- 
voir, I saw perched on the fence surrounding the water a great many birds which 
I supposed to be some variety of Flycatcher that I had not yet identified. 
They kept darting over the water after the manner of Flycatchers. Drawing 
closer, I saw that they had crests, and finally identified them as Cedar Wax- 
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wings. Then I looked in all of my bird-books to see if they said anything about 
the flycatching of Cedar Waxwings, and was surprised to find that not one of 
them even mentioned it. Since then, whenever I have seen Cedar Waxwings 
I have seen them flycatching. 

A Cedar Waxwing is not the only bird-nota Flycatcher that I have seen catch 
insects in the air. I undertake to say that every bird there is has done the 
flycatching stunt. You may say, “Certainly not the Hummingbird;” but last 
summer with my very eyes I actually saw the insect that it caught. It is well 
known that some of the Vireos and Warblers do the stunt as well as the Red- 
headed Woodpecker, and I have seen a White-crowned Sparrow do the same 
thing.—Tom McCamant (age 13), Portland, Oregon. 

[Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey writes of the Cedar Waxwing, which you remember 
is, like the Goldfinch, a late-nesting species: “In July, when the wandering flocks are 
no longer seen, a walk through the neighboring orchards may show where both tardy 
builders have at last gone to nesting, and few bird-homes afford pictures of such human 
tenderness and devotion. If there is an evergreen in the vicinity, the Cedar-bird mounts 
guard upon its tip, but occasionally relieves the monotony of his watch by flying up in 
the air for light luncheons of passing insects.’’ It may be added that, in the vicinity of 
fresh-water ponds, this Waxwing may not infrequently be seen during August flying 
out over the water from its perch in an overhanging tree to catch insects.—A. H. W.|] 


THE GOLDFINCH 


Do not fly away from me, Then you may go and hunt your flower, 
Little Goldfinch in the tree! The dandelion, near your bower. 
Come down, you fine yellow bird! Or you may upon the thistle feed,— 


And let your thrilling voice be heard. We're glad to have you eat its seed. 
—GRANT STARK (age 13), Sixth Grade, 
Naperville, Illinois. 

[Those who have had the pleasure of discovering the nest of the Goldfinch, if wise 
enough to watch it at a discreet distance, know how charming the devotion of the male 
to the female is, as he feeds her while she incubates the eggs. The nest of the Goldfinch 
is a beautiful structure, deep and snugly lined with its favorite thistledown.—A. H. W.] 


THE CARDINAL 


I suppose you know the Cardinal. He is red all over, and his wife looks 
as though she was gray, dipped in red ink, because she is such a light color of 
red. A pair of Cardinals came to our house. I suppose you know that they 
are plucky birds. 

Mr. Cardinal came on the drinking-pan that we had put out, but would 
not let his wife drink till he was through. If she tried when he was there, he 
would knock her off. 

When he was through, a Robin wanted to drink, but Mrs. Cardinal would 
not let the Robin drink till she was through—Katre Marino (age 10), 
Fourth Grade, Mount Vernon, Towa. 
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[The writer suggests that the Cardinals must be ‘plucky’ birds since they monopo- 
lized the drinking-pan while visiting it, but, since many other species have a similar 
habit, it is more probable that each bird, much like humans, seeks its own advantage, 
except during the nesting-cycle when its mate and young are likely to receive especial 
consideration. This is a point for observers to notice with regard to different species. 
In fact, scarcely any action of birds is without interest and instruction for us.—A. H. W.] 


THE BLUE JAY 


In this latitude, a few miles from Long Island Sound, we don’t feel as 
friendly to Blue Jays as Lowell seems to in his more northern ‘garden.’ Here 
is what he says: “Of late years the Jays have visited us only at intervals; and 
in their bright plumage set off by the snow, and their cheerful cry, are espe- 
cially welcome’”’—not to us. Waking up, as they seem to, early in the morning, 
they come to the front soon after the Sparrows and Robins and continue in 
front all day long. One neighbor has a poultry-yard, which these bold birds 
seem to think belongs to them. They alight on the fence-poles, and, flying down 
among the hens, help themselves to anything to be found there. 

If this were their only fault, they would be more cheerfully tolerated. But 
their noisy combativeness is too well known to us. They drive the other birds 
from the cherry trees, the mulberry and the sugar-berry trees, which we have 
devoted to smaller birds. They show their belligerency in other ways. A pair 
built a nest in an apple tree, near our back door. We had heard of their un- 
provoked attacks upon defenseless women, consequently felt afraid to go near 
the nest to get our garden flowers. A neighbor, pitying our helplessness, 
offered to climb the tree and move the nest to a tree further off. He said he 
could do it so carefully and gently they would never realize that they had 
been moved. I had my misgivings. He began to climb very boldly at first, 
but both Jays pitched on him, striking his head with their strong bills, but his 
thick hat protected it. He was thankful to get away with only a scare. 
Another neighbor, after being told of this, said he wasn’t afraid to go up. He 
climbed a little way and had the same experience. Afterward they were 
allowed to rear their family in peace, while my roses wasted their fragrance. 
Perhaps these Jays enjoyed it. Who knows? 

Now that their mating-season is over, they call and clamor as much as 
ever, without taking even a Sunday’s rest. Perhaps this is only their earnest 
way of asking for their daily bread, like some naughty children at the break- 
fast table—Emity R. Gornuam, Grove Beach, Conn. 


[The Blue Jay is hardly more pugnacious, and not so much so for its size and strength 
than the Kingbird, Wood Pewee or tiny Hummingbird. We must learn to understand 
the habits of birds and the emotions which influence the different cycles of their life 
throughout the year, particularly at the nesting-season. The Jay is vociferous, and like 
the Red-eyed Vireo may become tiresome to some observers on account of its ready voice, 
but the majority of bird-lovers, like Lowell, welcome the handsome dandy, and overlook 
what may seem at the time to be annoyances, in view of the cheery familiarity and 
robust activity of a species that does far more good than harm.—A. H. W.] 


THE VEERY 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
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The Thrushes are rated very high as song-birds, and each has a song so 
distinct in itself that, once perfectly heard, it need never be forgotten nor 
confused with the song of any other. One of America’s most popular members 
of this family is the Tawny or Wilson’s Thrush, usually known as the Veery. 
It was called Wilson’s Thrush by Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who was a great 
admirer of Alexander Wilson, and the editor of his ‘Ornithology.’ The name 
‘Veery’ is an imitation of its ringing call. To the novice in bird-study the various 
small Thrushes are somewhat confusing. The Veery has often been mistaken 
for the Wood Thrush, despite the difference that the latter has distinct rounded 
black spots on its breast, and the Veery has small and somewhat indistinct 
arrow-shaped spots on its breast and sides. 

There is no mistaking the Veery’s song, however. It is one of the most 
melodious notes of the northern woodlands, and during the spring migration is 
frequently heard on still days in the forests and groves of the South. It begins 
singing shortly after its arrival in May and usually stops early in July. There 
have been many attempts to describe the Veery’s song, and numerous writers have 
tried to spell it out in words. To my mind all such attempts are woefully 
inadequate. Perhaps the best description of its song is that given by Ridgway, 
who refers to it as “an inexpressible, delicate, metallic utterance of the 
syllables ta-weel-ah, twil-ah, twil-ah, accompanied by a fine trill.”” The first part 
of the song is louder than the ending—in fact the song seems to start off 
with a burst of energy which diminishes before the end of the performance. 
To me the song has always suggested a sort of etherial trill, as if the notes came 
through a spiral, silvery pipe, and there is something suggesting infinite space 
and vast distance in their exquisite quality. Although the song carries well, it 
frequently happens that when one is near the performer, but does not see it, 
one may think the bird a considerable distance away. 

The Olive-backed Thrush has a song which may be described as a poor 
imitation of that of the Veery, but once listen to a Veery on a long summer 
evening and you will never afterward mistake the Olive-backed Thrush for the 
Veery. 

This bird knows well how to hide her nest and unless, perchance, you 
should see her carrying building-materials, or should discover one of the 
parents taking food to the young, you are not likely to learn her secret. 
Probably the majority of nests that are seen are found by flushing the bird 
from her eggs as the observer makes his way through the woodland. 
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Order—PassErRES Family—Turpipé 
Genus —HYLocicHLa Species—FUSCESCENS FUSCESCENS 
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On June 18, 1914, I found myself ina good Veery country along the western 
shore of Lake Champlain. The constant singing of these Thrushes, especially 
in the early morning and late afternoon and evening, awakened a strong desire 
to learn more of the private life of these particular birds. Just as you always 
feel that you know a man better after having seen his home, so do you 
feel on much more intimate terms with a wild bird after having looked upon 
the cradle it has built for its young. We were in the midst of the woods and 
Veeries sang on every side. So I started gaily forth to hunt a nest, but the day 
ended in failure, as also did the next and the next. In desperation I wrote toa 
very wise gentleman of my acquaintance and asked him how in the world I 
was to find a Veery’s nest. 

“Tt is a simple matter,” he wrote, “if you will keep your eyes open. The 
nest is always on the ground or very near it. Look at the foot of trees or 
stumps, especially in growths of young sprouts, on logs or stumps, in thick 
places, or among plants on a steep hillside. Search only in the woods and 
especially where it is damp.” 

I read this and found that I knew just exactly as much as I did before, for 
I had seen all this in bird-books over and over again. So I thanked him for 
his kindness and went out into the woods once more. For two or three hours 
every day for two weeks the search went on, and not the slightest sign of a nest 
could I find. Yet the Veeries had nests, or had had nests, for during this time 
I came upon no less than fourteen young, as yet scarcely able to fly. All were 
perched in the bushes a few feet from the ground, and usually one or both of the 
parents at once discovered me. 

This recalled Miss Florence Merriam’s saying in her ‘Birds of Village and 
Field,’ that the Veery is a peculiarly companionable bird to those who live 
near its haunts. “It will become so tame,” she tells us, “as to nest close to a 
house if not disturbed, and when sought in its natural woodland home will 
meet your friendly advances with confidence, answering your whistle with its 
own sweet wavering whee-u, till you feel that the woods hold gentle friends to 
whom you will gladly return.” 

The next summer found me again in these woods, prying into every thicket 
and clump of sprouts where a Veery might hide, and then at eight o’clock on 
the morning of June 19 I came upon a bird sitting on her nest. With the great- 
est caution I withdrew, only to go again the next day, and the day following, 
hoping to find her away. On the fourth trip, when I peeped into the hiding- 
place, I found her gone. Drawing the bushes aside, I advanced and looked 
into the nest. It was empty. On the ground I found three eggs. They 
were deep blue, unspotted, and resembled the eggs of a Catbird, but were 
smaller. Every one had a large section of the shell cut away and there was 
no sign of its contents. Surely the red squirrel I had frequently seen near by 
had wrought this mischief—at least, in my disappointment, I laid the blame 
at his door. 
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The nest rested among the top limbs of a little brush-pile, and was just 
two feet above the ground. Some young shoots had grown up through the 
brush and their leaves partly covered the nest from view. It had an extreme 
breadth of ten inches and was five inches high. In its construction two small 
weed-stalks and eleven slender twigs were used. The nest was made mainly of 
sixty-eight large leaves, besides a mass of .decayed leaf-fragments. Inside 
this bed was the inner nest, two and a half inches wide, composed of strips 
of soft bark. Assembling this latter material I found that when compressed 


A VEERY ON ITS NEST 
Photographed by J. M. Schreck 


with the hands it was about the size of a baseball. Among the decaying 
leaves near the base of the nest three beetles and a small snail had found a home. 

The Veery, in common with a large number of other birds, builds a nest 
open at the top. The eggs, therefore, are often more or less exposed to the Crow, 
the pilfering Jay, and the egg-stealing red squirrel. This necessitates a very 
close and careful watch on the part of the owners. At times it may seem that 
the birds are not in sight, and that the eggs are deserted, but let the observer 
go too near and invariably one or both old birds will apprize him of their 
presence by voicing their resentment in loud cries of distress. 

The Veery is not among the first-comers in spring, but appears in the 
United States from its winter home in the tropics about the first of May. 
The species is then scattered during the summer from Colorado to Labrador, 
where Audubon mentions finding it; but it is rarely seen or heard south of 
New York City and Lake Huron, except in the mountains, until it returns, 
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southward flying, in the autumn. It may be found, however, even in the 
prairie-country of the Northwest, as Dr. Elliott Coues has described in his 
‘Birds of the Colorado Valley’—a paragraph quoted because it suggests where 
many birds may be living, unsuspected by prairie-dwellers. Doctor Coues says: 


“The heavy growth of timber that fringes the streams includes many nooks and dells, 
and broken ravines overgrown with thick shrubbery, from out the masses of which the 
tall trees tower, as if stretching forth their strong arms in kindly caressing of the humbler 
and weak vegetation, their offspring. In such safe retreats, where the somber shade is 
brightened here and there with stray beams of sunlight, in the warmth of which myriads 
of insects bathe their wings and flutter away their little span of life, humming a quaint 
refrain to the gurgle of the rivulet, the Veery meets his mate—the song rises—the woed 
is won—the home is made. Should we force our unwelcome presence upon the bird who 
is brooding her newly-found treasures with the tenderest solicitude, she will nestle 
closer still, in hope of our passing by, till we might almost touch her; when, without a 
word of remonstrance or reproach, she takes a little flight, and settles a few yards away, 
in silent appeal. If the time, the place, the scene, suffice not for our forbearance, 
with what poor words of hers may we then be moved?” 


Mr. E. H. Forbush, who has studied much the food-habits of this bird, 
and who never permits his enthusiasm for a species to lead him away from an 
accurate appreciation of its economic value, has this to say: 


“The Veery feeds very largely on insects. Those which frequent the ground and the 
lower parts of trees are commonly sought. Ants, ground-beetles, curculios, and grass- 
hoppers are favorites. It goes to the fields sometimes at early morning, probably in search 
of beetles, cutworms, and earthworms. It has been seen, now and then, to eat the hairy 
caterpillar of the gipsy-moth. It feeds considerably in the trees, and so takes many cater- 
pillars; but is not usually seen much in gardens or orchards, except such as are situated 
near woods. In summer and fall it eats wild fruit, but seldom troubles cultivated varieties. 
Taken all in all, it is a harmless and most useful species.” 


The Veery is not a very large bird even for a Thrush. Its total length from 
bill-tip to tail-tip is about seven and one-half inches. As a Robin is ten inches 
long, it will be seen that the Veery is decidedly a shorter bird than our more 
common dooryard friend. When the wings are spread to their greatest extent, 
the Veery measures about twelve inches across and the Robin sixteen inches. 
As the English Sparrow is six and three-tenths inches long, it would not be 
far wrong to say that in size the Veery is about half-way between an English 
Sparrow and a Robin. 
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THE YEAR’S JUNIOR AUDUBON RESULTS 


The fiscal year of the Junior Educa- 
tional Department of the Association 
closed on June 1, 1916. The organization 
of children into bird-study classes shows, 
as heretofore, a satisfactory increase; the 
number paying fees and joining these 
clubs during the past year having increased 
about 25 per cent over the preceding twelve 
months. 

This work had the support of $5,000 
from Mrs. Russell Sage, and $20,000 from 
an unnamed benefactor. We were able to 
have a larger field-force lecturing to the 
schools, and organizing bird-clubs, than 
at any time in the past. Mrs Granville 
Pike represented the Association in the 
State of Washington; Mrs. Etta S. Wil- 
son was our representative in Indiana; 
and Doctor Eugene Swope continued his 
endeavors in Ohio. Others in the field 
were Mrs. Mary Sage, Mrs. G. M. 
Turner, and Mr. Harold K. Decker in New 
York; Miss Katharine H. Stuart in 
Virginia and Maryland; and H. R. Pat- 
tengill in Michigan. Several of the State 
Audubon Societies this 
work; the most active ones being those of 
Connecticut, Florida, Massa- 


codperated in 


Georgia, 


chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 


During the spring, there was an unusual 
number of bird-box-building contests 
entertainments both indoors and in the 
open, and special programs and local 
work of various characters that attracted 
the attention of the communities. 

An example of the general enthusiasm 
among Juniors if the Euclid Club, in 
Washington. Last season it studied in- 
doors 24 kinds of birds, and did much well- 
directed outdoor seeing and thinking. A 
bird-census was made, one girl showing the 
class 44 of the 218 occupied nests dis- 
covered, The club has its program-com- 
mittee who plan songs, recitations, and 
talks on birds. Once, every member was 
to name his favorite bird, and to tell why 
it was his favorite; another time they 
were to tell an interesting fact concerning 
birds. The mothers are so interested that 
they frequently entertain the club. 

There has never been a time when the 
Junior work claimed so much attention in 
the public press as during the past year 
The reception which the Junior Class idea 
has received from educators, women’s 
clubs, the boy scouts, and other organi- 
zations, has been a source of continued 
pleasure to those responsible for the work. 

Scores of photographs of happy-faced 


children, and hundreds of appreciative 
letters, reports, and samples of work have 
been forwarded to the New York Office. 
Our space will permit the reproduction of 
only a few sample photographs; and fol- 
lowing the statistical statement of organi- 
zations the past year, two reports will be 
found printed in full. While these show 
striking evidences of good work being 
done by Junior Classes, they are no more 
surprising nor interesting than are num- 
bers of others which have been received 
from the nine thousand nine hundred and 
one Junior bird-clubs formed during the 
year. 


Statistics of Junior Classes 


Southern States (Sage Fund) 
Summary for year ending June 1, 1916 


Members 
States Classes 1916 1915 
Alabama . . ree 384 410 
Arkansas . . 12 203 266 
District of Columbia 19 276 245 
Florida .. . . «4 «8,997 569 
Georgia . . ; 98 2,293 601 
Kentucky . 72 1,284 1,219 
Louisiana 15 340 377 
Maryland . -173 3,425 32,858 
Mississippi 22 360 112 
North Carolina 115 2,443 658 
South Carolina 52 989 280 
Tennessee . 53 1,063 1,074 
Texas. . 89 =. 2,123. «4315 
Virginia . . 88 1,517 2,186 
West Virginia 162 3,455 5,478 
(Foreign) Porto Rico 1 10 
Totals... . 1,144 22,942 20,648 


Northern States 
(Children’s Educational Fund) 
Summary for year ending June 1, 1916 


Members 

States Classes 1916 1915 
Arizona . . 4 63 10 
California 04 2,119 1,055 
Colorado . . .%18 2,291 792 
Connecticut 472 9,137 7,606 
Delaware . 5 141 80 
Idaho 33 619 59 
Illinois . 316 =. 7,961 7,128 
Indiana 280 5,677 4,605 
Iowa .. 173, 4,154 4,599 
Kansas .. 143 3,081 1,645 
Maine . 61 1,162 1,239 
Massachusetts 319 6©-« 6536S «6,052 
Michigan . - »« - ORG 26,334 95324 
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States 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada . . 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico. . 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio . . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont. . 
Washington 
Wisconsin . . 
Wyoming 


(Foreign) Canada 


China 
Totals 


Grand Totals 


Classes 
- 379 
. 120 
See 
. 136 
cen 
. 238 
- 344 
oh 
1,766 


. 542 
I 


8,757 


Members 
1¢16 IgIs 
8,094 4,304 
3,103 2,205 
2,011 285 
2,793 1,795 
180 221 
4,591 2,467 
8,226 9,395 
79 125 
35,536 28,421 
477 401 
20,657 16,011 
711 727 
4,243 2,226 
8,304 10,680 
1,280 1,621 
1,131 805 
1,521 207 
1,240 806 
5,987 1,099 
4,188 2,133 
290 209 
10,3509 3,070 

10 

182,196 131,516 
152,164 


. 9,901 205,138 


JUNIOR CLASS, BENEDICT AVENUE 
SCHOOL, NORWALK, OHIO 
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WILLIAM DUTCHER 
On the veranda of his residence at Plainfield, New Jersey, June, 1916 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE SHARP-EYES 
By MISS FAY A. USTICK 


SOME OF THE SHARP-EYES IN 


COLUMBUS 


The first part of this little history may 
prove of interest to anyone who thinks 
children of three and four years too young 
to be taught to know birds, for the nucleus 
of this flourishing little Audubon Society 
was a class of six little kindergartners; 
and let me say that, from the first, their 
interest and enthusiasm have kept pace 
with that of the older children. 

For a number of years our study of 
birds was ‘language work.’ We studied 
flowers, insects, animals, and in fact all 
life, but the children loved the ‘birdies’ 
best. We have an advantage over city 
children, for we live in a very beautiful 
suburb where there are a great many forest 
trees. The birds call back and forth all 
day long. 

Through the winter of 1914-15 we had 
been making birds of stiff paper. We 
made the wings and tails separately. After 
the birds were colored as naturally as 
possible the wings and tails were pasted 
on, and then the birds were suspended 
from a hair-like wire that was stretched 
across the room. A breeze would set them 
fluttering. They delighted the children, 
who worked indefatigably to make more 


birds. They would have made the same 
birds over and over if they had been per- 
mitted. 

In that way the children became ac- 
quainted with the coloring of the Robin, 
Bluebird, Cardinal, Scarlet Tanager, 
White-throated Sparrow, Oriole, and most 
of the common birds. After we had made 
the Red-headed Woodpecker and the 
Nuthatch, we fastened them on the cur- 
tain in natural positions, the Nuthatch 
with his head pointing downward. 

When spring came, it was just a step 
to go out into the yard and listen and 
watch until we knew which bird was 
making the whistle we heard. At the age 
of four, some of the children could imitate 
the Cardinal almost perfectly, and loved 
to do it. We were never too busy to stop 
work and go out into the yard if we heard 
a bird. 

In the spring of 1915 the offer of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
was brought to my attention. The leaf- 
lets and buttons were sent for. They came. 
They were so beautiful and instructive 
that it seemed selfish to have them just 
for the kindergarten children, so I offered 
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to send in the names of some neighbors’ 
children, and let them come over once a 
week to go birding in our yard with us. 
More wanted to come, so that, from a 
little class of six kindergartners, we have 
grown into a class of forty-nine members. 

We were a Bird-Club at first. Now we 
are an Audubon Society. We are indebted 
to Dr. Wells W. Cooke, Mr. Henry W. 
Henshaw, Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Mr. Frederick H. Kennard, Miss Olive 
Thorne Miller, Dr. Frank Chapman, and 
Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson for most of our 
book-knowledge, then to all contributors 
to the Educational Leaflets that the 
National Audubon Association has put 
out, and to our Government for their 
pamphlets. 

The children named their society the 
Sharp-Eyes Junior Audubon Society of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

They keep note-books and put down the 
names of the birds they see and the dates. 
They are very conscientious about it, 
too, and very few will put down a bird 
that they are not absolutely sure of. For 
example, one of my boys followed a Cat- 
bird one whole morning this spring. He 
gave me the description of it, adding: 
““He made up his whistle as he went along.” 
I told him it was a Catbird. But because 
it was very early for that species, the child 
said he would rather not put it down, 
because I hadn’t seen it and he wasn’t 
sure. 

During the migration period we studied 
migration, using Mrs. Wells’ article in 
The National Geographic Magazine as our 
basis. 

Through the winter we took up the 
study of birds, taking the bird’s physical 
construction first. One lesson was on his 
body and organs, another on his feathers. 
Then the wings, tail, eyes, ears, bills, legs, 
feet, eggs, nests, habits, and so on, were 
treated in turn. Now most of the children 
who have attended all winter know how to 
classify a bird. For example, if they see a 
bird with a short, thick bill, they know 
that he feeds principally upon seeds; they 
can tell by the length of his wing whether 
he spends much time on the wing or gets 


his living from the ground; if he has long 
legs, they know that he gets his living 
from the water; and so on. 

Even now the children know which of 
our ordinary birds should be protected and 
why. They will go into the woods and 
fields better equipped to identify and enjoy 
the birds this year. 

Occasionally we have a special treat by 
hearing an outsider talk to us. One friend 
brought us some very interesting nests. 
Among them were two beautiful ones that 
Marsh Wrens had made, and a very 
curious one that had been a Chimney 
Swift’s home. 

Most of the children fed the birds all 
winter. In our own yard we had three 
feeding-stations. ‘Wild-Feather Inn’— 
our most expensive one—was taken posses- 
sion of by the English Sparrows. One 
that we fitted up on a rustic table the 
Cardinals, Jays, and squirrels enjoyed. 
But the one from which we have had the 
most pleasure was just an old shellbark 
hickory. It always had visitors. Those 
that came regularly the children named. 
They were two Downy and two Hairy 
Woodpeckers, two Nuthatches, a Brown 
Creeper, a female Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
and three Tufted Titmice. 

Our society has outgrown its quarters. 
Our pastor invited us to meet at the 
church. As we cannot take care of more 
than fifty children at a time, we will 
limit our actual membership to fifty and 
have a waiting-list. Any child who is 
absent for three consecutive meetings 
forfeits his place in the society and takes 
his place on the waiting-list. 

It may interest teachers of bird-clubs 
to know just how we go about our work, 
so I shall give a sample lesson. Subject— 
The Bluebird. 

Each subject lasts for two weeks. The 
first week we talk it over, using our out- 
line as a guide and discussing each topic 
separately. The second week the lesson 
is put on the board, and copied into note- 
books by the children. 

Outline for first week—facts to learn 
about each bird: 1. Its size and beak, 
2. Wings and tail. 3. Legs and toes 
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4. Color in winter and summer. 5. Song 
and call. 6. Enemies. 7. Nest, eggs, and 
nesting-habits. 8. Diet. 9. Is it helpful or 
a pest? 10. Migratory. If so, to what place 
does it go and what route does it take? 

After discussing each fact, we close the 
lesson with Maeterlinck’s ‘Bluebird,’ 
told as a story. 


JUNIOR 


For the outline for the second week we 
had: 1. Seven inches. Beak sharp and 
short. 2. Average length, tail slightly 
forked. 3. Short, percher; three toes in 
front, one toward back. 4. Female duller. 
Blue above, russet-orange breast, getting 
lighter underneath. Wintersame. 5. Call, 
a short warble. Songs: ‘Dear, dear, think 
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of it, think of it.’ ‘Purity, purity, purity.’ 
6. Usual enemies. Cat about the worst. 
7. Hollow tree or bird-box. Nest rather 
careless of straw, grass, and feathers. 
Eggs from four to six. Very light blue or 
white. Both birds work together in build- 
ing, hatching, and feeding the young. 
Two to three broods a season. Food, 8.76 
per cent. animal, 24 per cent. vegetable: 
grasshoppers, fruit-pulp (mostly wild), 
beetles, elderberries, caterpillars, bitter 
sweet, etc. 9. Should be protected. 1o. 
Slowly migratory by ‘6’ and ‘7’ to southern 
United States. 

While the second outline might mean 
nothing at all to strangers, to the children 
it is simply a review, the key to which is 
the number that heads each subject and 
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refers them to the first outline. They are 
perfectly familiar with that, having used 
it over and over with the different birds 
they have studied. 

On a day when we had thirty-one chil- 
dren present, we found that we had thirty- 
seven birds’ houses up and more in the 
process of making. That is a very small 
part of the houses that the people of the 
community are putting up. 

We devote the first part of the lesson to 
telling what birds we have seen (and so 
on) through the week. If any child doesn’t 
know what bird it is, he describes it and 
we help him to identify it. Most of the 
children have Chester Reed’s ‘Land Birds 
East of the Rockies,’ and we do not lack 
advanced books of reference when needed. 


WIDE-AWAKE IN KANSAS CITY 
By ISABELLA J. CLARK 


The Horace Mann Junior Audubon 
Society of Kansas City, Missouri, has in- 
creased its membership from eighteen to 
two hundred and seventy. Our class which 
is No. 1940, was formed in December, 
1914, and has since helped to organize 
eight other classes. All of the members are 
deeply interested in the study and pro- 
tection of birds. 

More than two hundred bird-houses have 
been put up, many of which have been 
occupied. 

Water and food are kept out at the 
homes of the different members. Three 
public feeding-stations have been main- 
tained this year; Buckberry Inn’ was 
opened for the second winter; a feeding- 
shelf was swung from the branch of a 
hickory tree; the third station was placed 
on the roof of the kindergarten. During 
our coldest weather (below zero) several 
members of the society carried grain and 
suet to the woods. The boys tramped down 
the snow and scattered the grain, while 
the suet was put in bags which the girls 
had crocheted, and was tied to the under 
side of the branches. We were rewarded 
by seeing a Titmouse fly to one of the 
trees where we had placed the food, and 


call excitedly to his friends. The society 
gave the birds a Christmas Party in the 
woods surrounding ‘Buckberry Inn.’ The 
trees were decorated with strings of cran- 
berries and popcorn. Apples and suet 
were tied to the branches; nuts, grain, 
and water were placed on the feeding- 
shelf. The bathing and drinking pool, 
which Class No. 2028 built in the cor- 
ner of the yard, has been kept supplied 
with water. 

During the Christmas holidays eight 
members of the society went with me to 
Swope Park to take a bird-census. It was 
a clear, cold day, seventeen above zero, 
and the ground was covered with five 
inches of snow. We spent an hour in the 
woods and fields, counting eighty birds 
representing thirteen species. We then 
built a fire in the fireplace of the shelter- 
house, where we roasted ‘wienies’ and 
cheese, and discussed our tramp. We 
decided to spend two hours next Christ- 
mas in taking a census, just as the older 
members do. 

Two papers, The Bird World, edited by 
Class. No. 923, and The Horace Mann 
Bird Star, edited by Class No. 1940, have 
done much to keep the members on the 
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alert. There has been considerable rivalry 
between the editors as to which would get 
out the paper containing the most inter- 
esting bird-news. These two classes also 
celebrated Bird-Day by preparing two 
outdoor bird-plays. The children wore 
costumes made of crepe paper to represent 
the birds whose part they were taking. 
These plays were to have been given in 
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of identification nearly every morning, 
especially during the migratory period. 


A Concert for the Benefit of the Egrets 


Out in Milwaukee, in the Milwaukee- 
Dower College, the students for the last 
few years have given an annual Nature 
Concert, on which occasion very inter- 
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the woods, but rain forced us to give them 
in the schoolroom. 

Our Bird Calendar proved that either 
the children were more alert or that the 
birds were more numerous this year, as 
a greater number of birds, representing 
more species, were reported this year than 
last. The National Audubon Association’s 
Leaflets and the ‘Bird Guide,’ won by 
Class No. 2028, were consulted for proof 


esting programs were rendered. A small 
fee was charged, and the sum thus col- 
lected was sent to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies for the benefit of 
the Egret Fund. The usual concert was 
given this year on June 3, 1916, and the 
amount realized, $11.50, was forwarded 
to the Secretary, accompanied by a most 
delightful and encouraging letter from 
Miss Claudia McPheeters. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE BROOKLYN BIRD-LOVERS’ CLUB 


Inspired by the example of other bird- 
clubs, the Bird-Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn 
decided to hold an exhibit during the 
Easter holidays of 1916, from April 15 
to 29. 

The Brooklyn Museum provided space 
for the exhibit and interested friends con- 


house Company of Meriden, New Hamp- 
shire, by the Greenwich Protective So- 
ciety, by the Sharonware Store, and by 
others. 

Erasmus Hall High School prepared an 
interesting exhibit; the Manual Training 
High School and the Glenwood Road 


A VIEW IN THE EXHIBIT OF THE BROOKLYN BIRD-LOVERS’ CLUB 


tributed toward the expenses. Much was 
to be done and the greatest burden fell 
on the president. Many letters were 
written, asking for material to exhibit, 
and in no instance was it refused. Original 
paintings of birds were loaned by Brasher, 


Fuertes, and Horsfall, and Dr. A. A. 
Allen loaned photographs of ‘Insect 
Pests and Their Bird Enemies.’ The 


Museum contributed prints of Audubon’s 
and -Wilson’s pictures, and a member 
loaned some neat originals. Nesting- 
boxes, feeding-devices, cat-traps and bird- 
baths were loaned by the Audubon Bird- 


Public School sent boxes made by the 
scholars. Two long tables were filled with 
bird-books by the Museum librarians. 
Neatly prepared charts,’ showing the 
principal migration-routes of certain birds 
were made. Four charts showed insect- 
pests and their bird enemies, and one 
showed enemies of birds. One chart that 
proved interesting had pictures of 59 
species of birds seen from the back win- 
dows of a city house. These charts were 
procured from the New York State Educa- 
tional Department. The National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies gave charts 
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and books; 
which 722 were sold. The Superintendent 
Park charts 
potted plants for decorative 
tree on which food- 
and other feeding- 

Close by was a 


and furnished its leaflets, of 


of Prospect prepared two 


and sent 
purposes; also a 
sticks, suet-holders, 
devices were placed. 
Bird’s Christmas Tree loaded with hemp- 
seed, suet and nuts. 

The Staten Island Bird-Club 
fine collection of birds’ nests, which were 
placed in a case and filled with eggs from 
the Museum collection; and loaned a 
photographer’s blind, as also did one of 
our club members. 

Twenty-seven excellent water-colors of 
trees and shrubs on the seed and fruits 


sent a 
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of which birds feed were given by a 
friend. 

In connection with the exhibit five illus- 
trated lectures were given in the audi- 
torium of the Museum. All were volun- 
tary, and the speakers were Messrs. 
Herbert K. Job, Arthur A. Allen, Howard 
H. Cleaves, T. Gilbert Pearson, and E. 
Fleischer. The total attendance at these 
lectures was 1097, and at the exhibit 
23,950. The cost approximated $140. 
The club feels paid for its work by the 
results obtained: and its thanks are ex- 
tended to all who so generously contributed 
money, time, or materials to make the 
exhibit a success—Kate P. and E. 
W. VrieTor. 


SAFETY FOR BIRDS ABOUT THE LIBERTY STATUE 


The Secretary of this Association has 
had the pleasure of addressing, on two 
occasions, the Conservation Department 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs during their recent biennial con- 
vention in New York City. 

During the address made on Monday, 
June 5, 1916, attention was called to the 
fact that the New York World was raising 
funds for the purpose of illuminating the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
and that if this plan were carried through 
it would doubtless result in the destruc- 
tion of many thousands of birds during 
migration, unless perches were arranged 
around the torch, upon which the birds 
could alight. In years gone by, when the 
torch of the statue was kept lighted, large 
numbers of birds annually lost their lives 
by dashing against the torch, or by flying 
about it until they became exhausted. 
At the close of the address the following 
resolution was unanimously carried: 

“Whereas, It is a matter of common 
knowledge that large numbers of wild birds 
annually meet their death, during the 
periods of migration, by striking against 
the lanterns of lighthouses and other 


coastwise lights; and, 

W hereas, It is now proposed to illuminate 
the statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
which will result in the death of innumer- 
able birds, unless proper precaution was 
taken; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs hereby urges the Government to 
place rods or perches around the statue 
in such a way that the migrating birds, 
attracted by the light, may perch thereon. 
Be it 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, and to the 
editor of the New York World.” 

The General Federation is today doing 
splendid work in bird-protection under the 
inspiring leadership of Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man of Estes Park, Colorado, Chairman 
of the Conservation Department. 


A Key to a Treasury 


Brrp-Lore is a treasury of valuable 
facts, beau iful thoughts, and remarkable 
pictures of American birds; but it is a close- 
locked treasury. No one can get at any 
part of the wealth it holds without an 
impracticable waste of time and patience 
A key is necessary to open the vault and 
make its buried treasures useful. Such a 
key is now at hand in Ingersoll’s “Cumu- 
lative Index’ to the first fifteen volumes; 
and its possession will transform a file of 
even a few volumes of the magazine into 
a handbook of American ornithology. It 
is for sale at the office of the National 
Association. Price 50 cents. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Life Members: 
Collins, Thomas H. 
Fincke, William M., Jr. 
McLane, Guy R. 
Mitchell, Mrs. John G. 
Nevins, Mrs. Davis 
Slattery, John R. 


Sustaining Members: 
Abbott, W. H. 
Arnold, Mrs. W. J. 
Audubon Society of Fort Smith 
Baber, Mrs. Charlotte 
Beaver, F. P. 
Beaver Club 
Bement, Mrs. Gerard 
Bennett, Mrs. D. C. 
Bidwell, Mrs. Mary Beach 
Binney, Mrs. George H., Jr. 
Bishop, Miss Abigail H. 
Briggs, Mrs. L. Vernon 
Burgoyne, Charles L. 
Bush, Donald F., Jr. 
Cheney, Mrs. Austin 
Clark, Mary Parke 
Clemens, Mr. and Mrs. Allen B. 
Cook, Paul 
Cravath, Mrs. Paul D. 
Danielson, Mrs. Henry M. 
Davenport, Frederick 
Dayton Burroughs Nature Study Club 
Delamar, Miss Alice 
Dixey, Mrs. R. C. 
Doughty, Mrs. W. H. 
Eastwood, Arthur C. 
Edie, Mrs. Elliott B. 
Erving, William V. R. 
Farley, Arthur C. 
Ferguson, Alfred L., Jr. 
Field, Mrs. William B. Osgood 
Fleischmann, Mrs. Charles 
Floyd-Jones, Edward H. 
Foster, Frank B. 
Fuller, Mrs. A. G. 
Glidden, Mrs. Fred A. 
Glynn County Audubon Society 
Goldsmith, A. W. 
Goodale, Levi C. 
Groton Bird Club 
Gwyer, Mrs. ao 
Hagerman, J. Irwin 
Hanna, Miss M. M. 
Hanson, W. Stanley 
Harrison, Archibald 
Harrison, Bernard J. 
Harvey, Edward J. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Russell 
Haydon, A. Scott 
Hegeman, Benjamin A., Jr. 
Heverly, Dick 
Hoggson, W. J. 
Hollins College Bird Club 


Sustaining Members, continued 
CW. 


Hubbard, Mrs. 

Hunter, Mrs. William R. 
Johnson, Miss Anne R. 
King, R. N. 

Knauth, Mrs. Wilhelm 
Ladd, Archdeacon Henry M 
Lewisohn, Samuel A 
Lincoln, Mrs. F. W. 
McFarland, Mrs. C. H. 
McVitty, S. H. 

Masters, F. R. 

Mayer, Mrs. B. 

Mayer, Richard 

Meriden Bird Club 

Merrill, Mrs. H. W. 

Meyer, Mrs. George Von L. 
Michigan ‘Audubon Society 
Miss Hattie Audubon Society 
Mississippi Audubon Society 
Monday Club 

Murphy, Mrs. P. H. 

New Bedford Woman’s Club 
North Dakota Audubon Society 
Pabst, Gustave 

Parker, Mrs. William L. 
Perkins, Mrs. J. B. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. Oswald D. 
Pogue, Mrs. Samuel 

Post, John R. 

Prince, Frederick Henry 
Printz, Mrs. Alexander 
Rahr, Mrs. Reinhardt 
Reisinger, Curt H. 
Remington, Franklin 

Rock Island County Bird Club 
Rose, Mrs. A. Sumner 
Russell, Miss Marie L. 
Sagebrush and Pine Club 
Schutz, B. 

Scott, Charles F. 

Seymour, oe B. 

Seymour, ‘ 

Skinner, Albert 

Slater, William A. 

Smith, Mrs. DeCost 
Spencer, Theodore 

Spokane Bird Club 

Stearns, William S. 
Strattan, Mrs. G. W. 
Straus, Mrs. Herbert N 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 

Strong, Thomas W. 

The Philergians 

Thomas, Mrs. Frances 
Thorne, Samuel, Jr. 

Tibbits, Mrs. C. H. ! 
Tuttle, Donald S. 
Usher, R. C. 
Valentine, 7 William A. 
Vande . 

Van Waki, Edgar B. 


SNOWY EGRETS AT HOME 
From an etching by Will Simmons 
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Sustaining Members, continued 


Vaughan, C. Wheaton 


Vermilion Audubon Society 


Walker, C. R. 

Walker, E. B 

Walton, Miss Lily E. 
Wampler, F. C. 

Ward, R. E. 

Warfield, Mrs. W. S., Jr. 
Watson, Miss Laura H. 
Webb, Mrs. J. W. S. 
Webster, George H. 
Webster, Janet S. 
Whitman, William S. 
Wittmann, Joseph 


Bird - Lore 


Sustainin 
Wyckoff, Mrs. Peter B 
York, Miss Georgia 


New Contributors: 
Bulkeley, Alpheus T. 
Holmes, Mrs. Helen D. 
Ide, Mrs. James M. 
Irvine, Frank 
Kimball, Frederick M. 
Patterson, John H. 
Pillsbury, A. E. 

Rust, Paul and Helen; 
and George E. Hill 


Members, continued 


Henry 


Shepard, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EGRET FUND 


Previously acknowledged 
Albright, J. J. 
Auchincloss, Mrs. H. D. 
Ballantine, Mrs. Robert F. 
Beebe, C. K. 
Berlin, Mrs. D. B 
Biddle, Elizabeth, Caroline and 
Clement M. 
Browne, Miss Adalyn M 
Carroll, oe H. 
Cochran, J. 
Colon, Pat Edward 
Curtis, Clara K. 
Cushing, Miss Margaret W. 
Detroit Bird Protecting Club 
DuPont, Col. F 
Ellsworth, Mrs. J. Lewis 
Emerson, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Enlow, Miss Elizabeth 
Estabrook, Arthur F. 
Evarts, Miss Mary 
Ewers, William V. 
Feaster, Miss Florence G. 
Folsom, Miss M. G. 
Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hessenbruch, Mrs. H. 
Humphreys, Frederic E. 
Keyser, Miss Dorothy 
Kimball, Mrs. D. P. 
Kneath, Watkin 
Kuser, Mrs. A. R. 
Lancashire, Mrs. J. H. 
Levy, Ephraim R. 
Luttgen, Walther 
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McChesney, L. E. 
Students of Milwaukee- 
Downer College . . 
Marsh, J. A... . 
Minot, William 
Moore, Henry D. . 
Morgan, Miss F. T. . . 
Mosle, Mrs. A. Henry 
Parsons, Miss Mary W. 
Peters, Mrs. Edw. McC. 
Peterson, Miss Wilson 
Phillips, Mrs. John C. 
Raht, Charles... . 
Randolph, Coleman 
Redmond, Miss Emily . 
Richard, Miss Elvine 
Roesler, Mrs. Edward . 
Small, Miss Cora . 
Smith, Miss A. M. 
Somers, L. H. 
Steiner, Mrs. G. A. 
Stick, H. Louis . 
Stonesifer, Charles E. 
Tapley, Miss Alice P. 
Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R. 


The Junior Audubon Society 


Upham, Miss E. Annie. . 
Van Name, Wiliard G. . 
Watson, Mrs. R. C. 
Webster, F.G. . . 
West, Francis S. ; y 
White, Mrs. A. Ludlow 
Willis, Miss Adeline . . 


Total. 
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